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(conyrg HAD MAPPED OUT HER FUTURE AS SHE Lax ON HE SOFA] 


CINDERELLA. 


_——— 


CHAPTER XXVIII.— (continued). 


Sim Pati used his influence, which was im 
meuse, to keep the matter ont of the princi pal 
irs and was successful. Only one or two 
aly worded paragraphs in society 
ae $ appeared to the effect “ that the wife 
rt Well-known M.P. and landed proprietor 
hee es Serious uneas‘ness to her friends 

— Protracted absence.” Protracted was 
putting the case very mildly. 
‘a months elapsed, and not a sign, not a 
poser been discovered of her fate or where- 

If the earth had opened and swal- 

more fine Up, she could not have vanished 
~ eotually and completely. 

a8 whispered by some that she had 

being oe gone out of this country—this 

than jap Foaeant sclution of the mystery 

sete robbery and murder—and after 

; mere speculation died away, and the 

ally nine days’ wonder” was gradu- 





The Covatess Villiani, urged by her unsoru- 
palous husband, now took a bold step. She 
waited on Sir Philip in forma pauperis, 
pleaded abject want, pointed to the immense 
possessions of her missiog relative that were 
accumulating from day by day, absolutely 
going to waste, whilst she and Caroline were 
all bat destitute. An allowance, at least till 
Pauline reappeared, would be a charity; it 
would do them a great deal of good—it would 
be an immenss benefaction. 

Sir Philip had always disliked the elder 
sisters of his wife; they were sharp, avari- 
cious, ill-tempered, and, worse than all, ugly ; 
and although nothing had been proved against 
them, he could not deliver his mind from the 
thrall of suspicion, and he was induced to 
resist Matilda’s appeal, and that with court 
decision. 

But she was a desperate woman, goaded by 
her worthless husband to desperate deeds, 
primed by him with arguments (rehearsed 
ten times before setting forth on her mission) 
and with threats that made her shudder 
sh6éuld she fail; consequently, she could not, 


She pleaded, she wept, she begged, . Her 
eloquence was real; her pinched face and 
mended gloves and faded gown were also 
eloquent orators in their way. 

Sir Philip hated scenes, the money was 
lying idle. He would never touch the Ras- 
sian fortune to which, as Matilda had pointed 
out, she was the next heir. 

“She might as well have some of it,” he 
said to himself, ‘otherwise he would never 
be rid of her. She would be hanging about 
him for the future in the obnoxious form of 
a poor relation.” 

So urged by this distastefal prospect, and 
‘* because of her importunity,” he agreed to 
make her a suitable allowance, and to write 
to his solicitors on the subject at once, nay, 
that very hour. 


** Don’t leave him until he promises at least 
three thousand a-year,” had been her hus- 
band’s last commands, and she obeyed them 
to the letter. 


Her greed, her grasping, her pertinacity, 





and would not, take no, 


disgusted her brother-in-law, but, at any price, _ 
be would get rid of her, aia toa an ft pp 


NA ews meeemomu, td 
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some oageclation, fat heineve® would gee her 


sgaim, nBver nee her @gainy 

: had some.difulty in-keSping lis tem- 
ras he bowed the now inwardly-exultant 

Matilda to the door of the. liliraty, she de- 

parting, muttering vague thanks, and telling 

herself that this second fortune made payable 

to “her not slip through Lorenzo's 
reedy fingers. this time. 

“ aed woman! She might have known her 

Lorenzo. better -of painful experience; 

his motto being,— Ss 

“ What's yours is mine, what is mine is my 
own,” 

Sir Philip went abroad, and spent some 
months on the Continent, that hospital for 
broken hearts, broken reputations, broken 
fortunes. fe 

The Continent was no.lenger attractive to 
the Count Villiani. 2%6; mtrange to say, 
courted privacy, luxutidus “privacy, “ bien 
entendu,”” in 

He took am old-fashioned furnished :man- 
sion in the suburbs @&. London, setup 
brougham, @ fixst-rate cook, and a first-rate 


cellar, ; & 

He fed ‘his style of 
acge een the siedmaionmie inte the 
out-at-elbow 


the elderly ar- 


tistic, sith Toose-elvah com and soft felt 
hat, and~ wen Collars, 2 la yTOL 
nb be ‘ ; io ae . 
nilicouctasanall into L 
i we A—in bed nearly all dag, 
Ast Mast a _ » mee m -~ 


own , . aes 
able alot mousey. They ; 
‘nego the begga ad the 
of shopping. Chief 


Fas pene eee 
it ‘have. been that they 
be for ‘of sonashody’s 
8 e 
nes alms . ih 
a 


‘theirsud@en: accession of 
of his —— e. He knew a . 
with grim langh, and let = cil ima, 
Ww. a 
constant chuteb. 
excitementof 
He did not venture to ill-treat these miser- 
able women as he had done in days of old. 
They had a hold over him, and he dared not 
drive them too far. He did not strike 
Matilda now, nor curse her sister—he let 
them go their own way whilst he went his, 
He had his ate dinners, his chozen companions, 
his cards, his gains, his brandy. They had 
their silk dresses, their serious friends, their 
litle tea-parties, their brougham, their choral 
services; hut one thing they all shared in com- 
mon, and that was—a dead secret, 





CHAPTER XXIX, 


Sir Paruip, as before mentioned, was abroad, 
where the recent extraordinary event in his 
family was not forced into his recollection by 
any of his surrou . Hedevontly wished 
he knew the real truth—was Pauline alive or 
dead? Madame Bert wished to arrive at the 
latter conclusion only. Philip should not slip 
through her fingers a second time. She would 
be LadyOurzon, number two, But as far as Sir 
Philip was ‘concerned there would never be 
= Lady pers 

atrimony did not suit his yotatile tempera. 
ment, He meant no harm, but he liked to 
amuse himself—to ftirt, to be surronaded 
enpeey faces, to feel that to one pretty 
_— © was first of mankind—an 
dangerous pastime if you araalready wed— 
pad know that there is a lady abhome in the 
ground who looks upon this taste with 


silent protest Bnd tragic, eloysent darkeyes, 
hé ooo dark eyes were nOw no 
-longer to be feared. _——— . 

Sir Philip took this view of the subject with 
compasnre—nay with an inward sense .of 
relief. He did not tell himself that he wished 
to feel that Pauline was dead, but he did like 
to realise that he was free. As free, that fs, 
as any man could be who was entangled in 
Madame Bert’s meshes. 

Could Pautine have-disappeared purposely ? 
He asked himself this question more than 
once; bat how could she so skilfully hide all 
clue to her whereabouts without some con- 
federate?. Madame Valérie had hinted—nay 
more than hinted—at such au one, but Sir 
Philip, with angry words and augry energy, 
had silenced her. Certainly he was indifferent 
to his wife, bat her reputation was his own, 
and it had ever been safe in her hands. Like 
Cmsar’s spouse, she was “ above suspicion.” 

After some months’ sojourn abroad Sir 
Philip returned to England. His “ misfor- 
tune”’—the extraordinary cccurrence} about 
‘Lady Carzon—was well nigh forgotten ; other 
strange events had forced it out of people’s 
minds, and, indeed, society in general has buta 
bad memory, excepting for something that has 


been out of the common scandalous. They} 


had come to the t Lady Car: 
"esha De 
mi tied te an os med 
fe eS ome and his side chealtehion hed, 


VF a it ap snd the changein Mr, Loraine’s 


Syro8) been considerable since he was 
his fyiend’s-secretary, and to some extentad- 
viser. His uncle is dead, and has bequeath 
bine very large fortune ; mach to.his-wmaze 
ment unco . Heaiaa 
cleyer, good-looking, ani what ids 
[aa ”. 
now in the 


wi, snd 


Now that he belongs to.one or-two of the heat 
clubs, rides.a i 


@ das 
all hia 


‘ald friends begin to-remember bina, 

8 

uiWhare he had been iar oe aunt i 
heard were in-India, mi 
one ‘of them 


’ a 
cece sae 


who had. for the last 
five “When di come home, eh?” 
meaning when did he besome-a rich man. 
Mr. Loraine received thess advances quite 
civilly, bat coolly, sssiag with painful vivid. 
ness, howmuch such acquaintances were worth. 

He and Sir Philip were breakfasting to- 
gather at hig rooms shorily after the latter 
had returned from abroad, Sir Philip did not 
look a.disconsolate widower ‘by any manner of 
means, He had growa stout, and was tanned 
by the sun—bland, complacent,’ and debonair. 
After a little desultory talk about current 
politica, Sir Philip's recent peregrinations, aud 
we were aud were-not up for the season, he 
said,— 

“By Jove! Oscar, that was a regalar old 
trump after all, that uncle of yours, Who 
would have thought he had so mach coin, and 
a he would have left it-to you, you prodi- 
gal.” 

"Who, indeed!” returned hisnephew, calmly, 
“Even his solicitors were astounded; and as 
for me, I never expected a single farthing, 
much less eighty thousand pounds,” 

“ Highty t ousand! By Jove!’ exclaimed 
the other, now leaning back io his chair. 
“ Money oom Ppa E and now you'll 
amuse yourself, and give up grinding away at 
minutes and letters and , and take 
your ease like other felloms.’’ 

‘No, If you mean the .xegalar round of 


perfect sslf-command 
ay ix te cadimeh 





equip him. 1 










diplomatic agrvice—s |. 


a ag 


wrong, - A life of Iilies onteng he walt , 


suif meow. [dike work.” 

‘What a change is here!” quiteal igi. 
Philip, with alazy laugh, ‘‘ Who wonld hays 
believed that-Osear Loraine, of all men, woulg 
ever prefer work to idleness, and he the owner 
of thous You are the vary opposite t 
what you used tobe. A reformed character 
Quite changed.” 

“And so are you,” returned the other 
vodlly.“**Yot used to be very keen ii tebute; 
and divisions and blue-books, and now you are 
sick of it all, you say. In fact, your only 
books are woman’s looks——”’ 

“ And folly's all they’ve taught me,” oop. 
cluded Sir Philip, good humouredly, “ Ve 
true. Auyway, I won't marry again, that’s 
one thing certain,” with an air of complacent 
conviction. ; 

““ again |!” echoed his friend. “Yop 
have notsurely given up all hope yet; it is 
hardly eleven mouths since you last heard of 
La@y Ourzon. She might turn up any day, 
I eve she will too.” 

“Ske never a rejoined a Satea, 
decisively, ‘ Tae detectiv ow I employ 

from what he can siioeh abs toe, 


in the bushes herself to But. people 
‘Soke. and thatshe-sailed f 


odd, impulsive, strange girl. The Rassiw 
blood, I suppose—a kind of wild, half-tame 
creature in some ways, and yet a perfect chili 
in others. She had such ridicalous, high flows, 
romantic’ideas about love,” kindling a8 be 
spoke. “She believed in billing and cooim 
and the love in a eottage business—that it ws 
to last for life, In our case it lasted thre: 
months; just as long ae most peoples’, Look 
round among our friends and point out fo m: 
one couple who did not get over the ‘low: 
young dream-stage’ within the year. Bai 
Pauline could not underatand this, - Pauline 
was a simple little country girl, with thee! 
of a princess. Deess, dancing, diamonds, or 
riages, horses—nothing would satisly - 
i, be oe _ . was love: 
was like a child crying for the moon. 
acolimatised a of the world would bar 
suited mo ten times better.” 
“Like Majame Bert,” interpolated: Ose 
bitterly, aaa 
‘“No—o, not exactly; bat, anyway a 
commenly sorry I married Pauline, 
nod at his host, ’ J 
‘So am I,” agreed his friend, with — 
emghasia j and looking at him with 
sigaificande. 9 ue om 
To support the keen scrutiny of his indig 
nant, critical, dark eyes was n0 





doing’ nothing beyond &illing time you are 


Sir Philip in his tarnei pushed bsok 
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chair, fling aside bis nepkin, ard-Tourged to 
the window overlooking Piccadilly with a hind 
ét upplestant “conviction thet he kad net 
have been a godd ‘husband—very much the re- 


ould verse; that it was impossible to feizo Brief 
woer petore Oscar, Who read his feelings ctéeily ; 
ie to they were not mingled with tegret, bitowito 
oter, relief; and he knew that Oscar—peruping lis 
thallow, ¥elfish heart—condemued and de- 
‘her, spied bim. 
Dstes Sana now, I suppose you consider yourself 
a ate a widower?” said his companion, also rising 
only and following him"from the breakfust-tadle. 
« Yes,” he answered, rather eulkily, withont 
con- timing his ‘head, “Ido,” | : 
Very “They—I mean the police—have ‘left no 
hat’s the unturned.” 
wens 4“ No—no stone unturned.” 
“And what about the Russian fortune? She 
‘Yoo ef nowill; that goes to her next-of-kin, her 
it ip der sisters, old harridans. What a wind- 
rd of fall! How richly they deserve ‘it,” sarcastic- 
day, ally, “Apity Villiani is not alive to help her 
ani, to'bpend it-as before,” lighting a cigarette as 
he spoke. 
ploy AY this stggestion Sir “Philip ‘became 
hrew ghastly pale—a pallor so sudden, and-co ex- 
sople cessive that his host was alarmed, and pulling 
bing achatrup pushed him into it inrperatively, 
£8) oe 
an “What's the tratter with you, Philip? 
You tre iil ; let me ting for some’ brandy.” 
That * No, to, ho,” teturned the other, peevishly ; 
ith “there’s nothing wrong with me, only this 
8 beastly cigar,” flinging it angrily out of the 
is, 1 window, where it'was eagerly picked up, ‘and 
ifly smoked by a passing page-boy 
, tal, (who fomid it much to his liking); “awful 
L the ig flavour, enotgh ‘to make anyone ‘sick. 
eying méone of your cigarettes? ” holdiug ont a 
trembling ‘hend. 
a, of “Is you'll let everyone know about 


this—ah, discovery ?”’ said Oscar, puffingaway 
rather absently. “Solicitors, sisters, every- 


" Yes,” doggedly. 


eF 


+4 “All the same, with every deference to 

‘Seotland-yard, I have an idea that “Lady 
wai, Carzon is-alive, and that she will come back 
, Vary fome day.” 

“ An ‘idea’ without any proef to back itu 
the goed tor avthing ; it's Ot onth that,” flicking 
‘ ger untb, contemptrously. 

ro “TI tell you, aud the detectives tell yon, and 
‘there common-sense ‘tell you, that Pauline will 
vr never be seen again. She sailed in the Valetta, 
‘7 and the Atlantic is‘her grave.” 
g 8 ; “At any rate; you hope it is,” said ‘bis com- 
oad panion, resentfulty. 
As “ Oscar,” he ejaculated, but he conld way no 


eat ware. When he met hie friend’s eyes his 
, Own cowered beneath them, and whatever 
sentence of angry repudiation waz quivering 


oo =. Bie lize me silenced by consciexce and 


ooins 

it was ‘cee 

thre: CHAPTER XXX. 

a. Asp now the Countess Villiani ie indeed a 
ion YY Woman, as far as money can make one 
Bat a © great fortune, the Russian roubles and 

salist he an versts areall hers, Nevertheless, 

on tT outlay does not become more extravagant, 

_ : accession of another ‘horse and a 


martfootman to the brougham. And as for 
- ber huaband’s owinstectiver: he has absolutely 


j wal ing 6 & revolution; and, instead of lavish- 
fe a the money ag before, has begun to find an 
quisite pleasure in reading over his banking 





ot and allowing large sums to accnmu- 


Osea, 
He still drinks brand 

. D y, and he still plays 
aos dat and whist, but he does what he Lr a 
efore in all the years of his wioked, 

on Yered life—he saves money. 
pron La@y Carzon is really dead is now au 
fact (by -all but ‘Mr. Loraine, Who 
indi: ‘eat aun een look-out upon the Iai@y’s 


not a few mammas are debating 
minds bow soon Sir Philip will 


Ther speentagions are shortly prt ts rest 


in their 
ate 





by ® paragraph, which goes the round of the 
society papers, ‘announcing that ‘ Sir’ Philip 
Gnrztn, M-P., will shortly lead to the altar the 
beavtifal Miss Conttance Derwent, only child 
of Zachary P. Derwent, Fifty fifth Avenue, 
New York,” 

“ Pate, and the fascinations of Miss Connie, 
had been too strong for him,’ so he apologeti- 
cally informed his friend, Oscar Loraine, in a 
‘half-whisper, one evening, in the moking- 
room of their mutual club, 

‘*What do you say, Oscar, eh?” he asked, 
after a pause, 

*‘T say—like the man in Punch—don’t,” 
returned his companion, impressively, ‘It’s 
— it's too’ soon,”’ 

‘Stuff. Why, Granville Smith married six 
months after his wife’s death! What harm 
does it do the dead? None.”’ 

‘* Very likely ; but I still hold to my belief 
that your wife is not dead. Wait the two 
years, give yourself a chance,” crossing his 
lege'as he spoke. 

‘*‘A chance! How you talk! I'm to wait 
another six months just to satisfy a whim, a 
‘crochet ‘of yours. Old Zachary is going back 
across the herring-pond, and it must be soon— 
® ease of Dow or'never.” 

‘hI see no must in it; you can always follow 
her-to New York. She willwait-—you are 
worth waiting for,” he added, cynically. 

“No;she won't, and I won't. I'm uncom- 
monly fond of Connie. She just suits me 
Gown. to the ground, the one girl in all the 
world———”’ 

* There—there, my dear feliow,” interrupted 
his listener, irritably, “ you seem to forget that 
| you told me all this before abont the other. 
| I'll take all Miss Derwent’s -perfections for 
| granted, but——” 

‘But what?” rather sharply. 

‘A young lady who carries.on a strong flir- 
| tation with a married man—in his wife's life- 
| time—would be the last-girl in the world icr 
me, However; tastes differ.’ 

“ Oscar,’’ muttered the other, furiously, 
‘tonly I know ‘you aressuch a good fellow at 
,-heart I would never speak to you again ; you're 
so beastly disagreeable aud cynical, enough to 
provoke a saint,” 

‘Which you are not?” interpolated Oscar, 
dryly. “Igive you my candid :advice, as a 
| friend, I say don’t ; but, from the many years 
|-of experience I shave had of you and your 
doings, Iam firmly persuaded that you will. 
But I will add one word of warning in the 

present instance—if you marry,‘you will be 
| gory for‘it, Someone else will be more than 
“sorry for it~you know who!” 





“Who?” asked Bir Philip, quickly, 
“You?” 
“No, Madame Bert!” 


In spite of his friend’s counsels, in spite 
of secret inward twinges of misgivings, grand 
preparations for the wedding went forward, 
and Sir Philip spent all his spare time ata 
grand mansion (hired for the season) in Park- 
street aud ir the society of his adored (for 
the present) Constance, 

Constance’s friends considered that she was 
“doing very weil,” True, he was nota lord, 
and they would have liked her to marry a 
lord like Lettice Framway ; but Gady Curzon 
sounded agreeable, and they “ guessed ” he had 
heape of cash, a fine place, a spanking coach- 
and four, and was-a well-looking man, and, 
although a widower, no children, those serious 
drawbacks to a second wife's felicity. 

“Oh my, yes! Connie was a bright girl, a 
very bright girl, and knew what she was 
about,” 20 said her friends. 

Connie was a bright girl in mere ways than 
one, in her. pale blue surah tea-gown, with 
pink cheeks ‘and golden hair, the said hair 
and ‘complexion being the subject of many 
discussions among her female friends. 

Some eaid she painted, some said she did 
not; ‘all-egreed that her big picture in the 
Academy flattered her ridiculously. Her 
lover was twenty years her senior, bat 
“what of that, she thongkt, with a smile, 
queting to ‘herself the proverb anent ‘‘an old 











man’s darling and a young msn’s slave,” 
which shows what a very superficial know: 
ledge she had of Sir Philip’s veal and trets 
butterfly nature. 

Sbe had mapped out her fature a3 she Jay 
on the sofa with a novel face downwards in 
her lap. : ’ 

“Sbe would rule, She would spend five 
months ia London, two in the Riviera, so in 
the ccuntry, the rest in Patis, that abode of 
bliss to our Yankee c:usins, She wenld give 
smart balls, and thés dansantes; she wonld 
dress— how she would dress !—dresa so-as te 
bring the tears of envy streaming from other 
women’s eyes, and the would flirt, Why 
certainly, she rather guessed she would. ‘Sir 


| Philip had flirted when he was a marvied 


man, not only with her, but with ‘heaps of 
people, and what was satce for the gooa» was 
sauce for ibe gander!” 

Poor man! He was to be hoist with his 
cwn petard, and would find that in his second 
wife—an imperious, extravagant, vain, ‘se?f- 
seeking, shrill-tongued yourg lady—he ‘hac 
met the very antipodes of poor P:uline and 
his Nemesis, 

Of course love is blind. He had no ifee 
that anything short of an earthly paradise 
was in store for him, as he spent hour after 
hour in Connie's boudoir, staying her with 
brilliants and bouquets and honeyed spetehes, 

Returning one evening by the Underground 
Railway (2 most unusual route for hiw),'he 
found himself.in a carriage with a sirange 
foreign-locking man, with a Blorch’hat and e 
black beard. He did not give him more than 
& passing glance, but in moving to draw up 
the window he observed that this man war 
staring at him steadily, with a sort of curions, 
fascinated look, 


in penetration. He returned this gaze With 
one-of steady, cool scrutiny, and then, with a 


smothered ejaculation, he bent forward in the. 


impulse of the moment and‘said,— 

 Villiani, by all that’s extraordinary J” 

At first Villiani made no reply, but he had 
lately been imbibing. He was elevated, reok- 
leas, and rash, having excceded even bis ufual 
potations. R : 

“ Vogue la galire,”’ he said to himeelf, “12 
this beef-fed Englishman did recognize him, 
what then?” 

So stooping towards Sir Philip, he-said, in 
a drawling, sneering voice,— 

* And ‘what'do you want with Villiani?” 

‘*You are Villiani, you don’t deny the 
fact ?”’ cried the other, nearly breathless with 
excitement. “ What good luck has blown you 
across me? I thought you ‘were drowned?” 
scarcely knowing what he said in his sgitation, 

“ Aye!” nodded the other with a malignant 
smile, and‘that‘you had drowned me, But 
it was not so.” 

*¢ And how—how did you. escape? Where 
did you go?” 

“Merely, mon ami, that I could’ swim— 
awim like an ‘ottar,’ you call him. Things 
were unpleasant. I swam away, me voile,” 
tapping ‘his chest with affectionate tender 
ness, 

‘*Yes, I see you!” exclaimed the 
other, being carried past his station, «and 
totally regardless of the fact. 3% is ‘not 
every day a man has the weight o? a geeret 
crime suddenly lifted from his constience, 

‘*Yes, you are a rich man now, Villani,’ 
his mind recurring to Pauline’s héiressex. 
“But why do you keep in the bachgronnd: 
You have not been heard of since then.’” 

‘No wish to be. I'll tell you the reason,” 
with a.gesture of complete sincerity, * Poli- 
ties! Ihave not been known to be alive, F. 
am labelled dangerous,’’ 

Sir Philip looked at him thonghtfally, ang 
said to himself, as he watched his grianing 

teeth and sunken fiery eyes, that it’ Was more 

than likely that for once he spoke the trath. 

He lookefi his name to perfection, and a maost 
complete and finished scoundrel. Neverthe- 





leas, he was glad, oh! how glad wards wow 


Sir Philip was not by any means deticien:. 
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not express, to find bim jet in the land of the 
living! 

Now Medame Valerie's threats were as 
so mach air, Now he mentally snapped 
‘his fingers in her face, a proceeding, needless 
to say, he would never be bstrayed into in 
real life, Now he was doubly free! 

** You must keep it to yourself,” said Vil- 
jani, after a pause, during which he had been 
cursing his own folly. ‘* Why had he not let 
‘well alone, and left this big Englishman's 
amind to batten onremorse? However, it was 
Aone. He knew all now.” 

“T will, if you wish it, keep it to myself 
with one exception. There is one person who 
must know! ” he added, decisively. 

** And who is that?” 

“'Oan you not guess? Madame Bert!” 

“Oh! je comprends!” with a look for 
mhich Sir Philip could have strangled him. 
“She hold the screw, and putsiton! Sheis 
iin the seoret! I wonder you did not marry 
Aner!” blantly. ‘‘ However, the other was a 
smillion times handsomer, Mais mon Dieu, 
what a nerve, what a violence, what a 
A#ourage! Here is my station,” swiftly get- 
ting out before his astonished companion had 
time to realize the fact, or to overwhelm him 
“with questions. 

“When did you see her, and where?” he 
cried, leaning his body half through the car- 
riage door in his anxiety to have an answer to 
Ahis cracial ingairy. 

‘““When?--oh, long ago. Before she was 
married, When I lay perdu at Mount Rivers. 
All the same, let me give you one leetle piece 

of advice in return for nearly drowniog me. 
Do not,” lowering his voice, and speaking with 
a curious twinkle in his crafty eye, ‘ do not 
marry again, mon beau Philip. Do not, do 
not—once is enough! ’’ and, waving his hand, 
Villiani vanished. 

In another second the train had grated and 
groaned and glided away, and Sir Philip found 
himself quite alone, revolving this strange 

- meeting in his mind, trying to realize it, and 
trying to think where he would get out, and 
how he would get home, 

The next station and a hansom were a very 

--simple solution'of that problem ; but Villiani's 
Audden reappearance, his secret coming to the 
‘surface, bodily and socially, was a hard nut 
to crack, and strange fact for his mind to 
grasp. 

But he seized it at Jast, and stowed it away 
very tharkfally, and then hé said to him- 
welf, as he folded his arms, having lit his 
cigar, — 

“The best eveniog’s work I have done for 
_years, and checkmate for Valerie.” 





OHAPTER XXXI. 

“Bur Valerie, woman-like, was not so easily 
heckmated, and was positively resolved to 
Shave the last word. 

Her letters bad latterly been frequent; and 
“to say that they had been violent would be 
» atating the case far too mildly. 

Sir Philip had read them formerly with 

‘ome natural apprehension, not unfounded. 
«Now he simply tore them open, glanced 

casually through them, and tossed them into 

the waste-paper basket with a smile—never 

“even \vouchsafing an answer. 

This was enough to annoy the meekest of 

‘her sex. Needless to state that it maddened 

Walerie Bert. 

Few, few were the opportunities she had of 
mere words. The ‘‘sly fox,” as she called 
him, went expressly to houses where he would 
“— aa ape 

cue, he saw her in the Row reclining in 

Bertandau, under a large white parasol. . 

She smiled on him always, But such a 

‘mile! To her signals he was blind. He was 

weckless. What harm could she do him now? 

And she, seeing him riding, walking, driving 

Pa od ae ho > er ged Osnavence, suffered for 

C) made i 7 

pw beg auline feel with ample 

She was desperate, reckless, beside hereelf, 


for Constance did not spare her triumphant 
little smiles, and looks, and head tossings, 
each of which wae, as it were, a several dagger 
planted in ber quivering heart. 

She would net spare Sir Philip now. She 
would strike the American minx, who painted 
her little face, through him. They should 
both fall together, and great would be the 
ruin. 

Nevertheless, he should be warned. he 
rhould have one last chance, cne loop-hole of 
esoape, for the sake of old times! 

Sbe met him euddenly on the staira of a 
honee where he was the coming, she the 
partiog guest. 

‘- Philip,’’ she whispered, hurriedly, fearful 
of attracting notice, ‘I give you one chances 
more. Give up that girl, or take the conse- 
quences! Meet me at the roand pond to- 
morrow evening, and there make your choice. 
It means ’'—hissing into his ear—‘‘life or 
death |" 

“All right,” he replied, in hia usaal loud, 
cheery voice, I'll be there. Wul half-past 
nine suit? ”’ 

Any lcoker-on would have supposed that he 
was accepting some ordinary invitation. He 
betrayed no unusual emotion. In fact, there 
was a smile on his lips as he bowed to 
the lady—oncé, oh, how dear a lady !—and 
passed quickly up the shallow, soft-carpeted 
stairs, knowing well that he was about to be 
admitted to the presence of his Constance ; 
but there is a great deal of truth in the old 
adage, ‘‘ It's well to be off with the old love 
before you are on with the new.” 

The “cld love’ went slowly downstairs, 
sinking her reat little nails into her little kid 
palms, with the feelings of a murderess within 
her. 

The “ new love” advanced to meet tim, all 
swiles and sweetness, with his latest gift, an 
imwense diamond arrow, glittering in the lace 
round her soft white throat, 

Bir Philip was punctual next evening, but 
not as early as Madame, who, having left her 
victoria. at a coueiderable and safe distance, 
was sitting by the pond in an attitude of rigid 
expectancy. 

This interview, she told herself, should 
decide everything. She, who had given up eo 
much for him (in her own opinion), who had 
been constant to him for years—too constant, 
who had dominated over him always with her 
strange mesmeric eyes, was not going to lose 
bim now, and in such a fashion. 

Connie Derwent, a girl that she herself had 
introduced to him, at whose tightened waist 
and powdered cheeks he had joined her in 
ridicaling, a serpent she had nourished in her 

m, & rattlesnake! Never, never, never 
should she be Lady Curzon! 

With every reiteration of the word ‘‘ never” 
she drove her parasol still deeper into the 
turf in front of her, and with the last “ never ” 
the top snapped off. 

Here he came at last. How stout he was 
getting! He should not wear light clothes, 
Ah, how slim she once remembered him ! 

“Well, Valerie, here I am,’ he said, witi 
an assumption of ease, as he took her hand 
and then a seat beside her. ‘* What is it that 
you have tosay tome? I’m up to time, am 
I not?” 

“TI say,” looking him fall in the face, ‘‘ that 
you are a falseman—a heartless, wicked, odious 
man.” 

“And why?” shrugging his shoulders, 
knowing well what she meant. 

“Why? Ido not care to enter into parti- 
culars, but you are as well aware of what I 
mean a8 I am,” fiercely. 

“Jf you mean that I ought to have married 
you, Val, you are quite wrong,” he said, 

ravely. “You and I are old friends, and 
know one another far too well.” 

**It will be a failure like the last,”’ she ex- 
claimed, emphatically. ‘' That poor fool wor- 
shipped you, believed in you, ha, ha, hal” 

and Madame laughed » strange, very anplea. 
sant laugh. “ This one is another thing. She 





cares for herself and for money—that’s all. 





She will make you an old fogey in a year, ang 
laugh at you with all her own friends; by},” 
with a sudden access of excitement,  yoq 
won't marry her!” seizing his hands. ‘Pro, 
mise me, promise, Philip, that you won't!" 

“It has gone too far now,” returned 
cowardly Philip, casting about for a loophole 
of escape. 

_ tons you wiil?"’ breathlessly, speaking in 

three short gasps. 
a this he merely replied by nodding his 
‘*You shan’t! You shall die first, Yog 
forget the power I have. I will give you tp 
the hangman sooner than to Connie Derwent, 
@ painted Jezabel!” 

‘*And why? What do you mean? I aay, 
Valerie, you know this language is rather 
strong,” in a tone of expostulation, 

“I told your wife to warn you about Jil. 
liani. I shall do my worst. You believe 
that!” she panted. 

‘**T do you that much jastice, Valerie. You 
woald do your worst, my dear, if you could— 
I'm cure of that; but your teeth are drawn, 
Villiani ia alive; I saw him a week ago!” 
pausing to allow her to taste and digest this 
bitter moreel. 

At this sudden collapse of all her schemes, 
this taking her weapon and turning it agains 
her—for what might not he and Villiani now 
reveal ?—Madame Bert sat as one turned into 
atone for fully three minutes, allowing her 
parasol to fall unheeded at her feet. 

‘So you see, my dear Valerie, you are 
powerless. You cannot prevent the marriage,” 
said Philip, now stooping and carefally re- 
placing her sunshade (though what she wanted 
with it at sach an hour I'm sure I cannot say). 
‘*I shall be happy, in spite of you. You may 
as well make a virtue of necessity, and be 
pleasant, and come to the wedding.” 

Still Madame made no reply. Her braia 
was reeling, her mind filled with wicked 
promptings. Ob, how she hated Philip now 
—Philip, who had cast off his chains, and 
was free! F 

‘*You are sure it was Villiani?” she said 
atlast, in a hoarse whisper. 

“I could swear to him, More, I can pro 
duce him,” he returned, with emphasis. “He 
swam away that time, and circumstances 
made it undesirable that he should return, 
both for him and for you,” significantly. 

This was a shot that told, an arrow that 
strack and rankled in her bosom, a gibe. that 
was poison ; but now that he had the upper 
hand, like pcor human nature, he meant to 
have his turn, and to do a little bit of bullying 
on his own account ; but it was a dear, a very 
costly taunt, 

‘For some seconds they sat immovable, he 
digging up the turf with his cane, she making 
up her mind to do it. 

The night was falling, the park was gradd- 
ally emptying, the big trees were in shadow, 
it was time to he off. Sir Pailip hinted # 
much, as he tried to catch a view of his watch, 
and stood up, preparatory to taking his de 
parture. 

‘' Where is your carriage?” he said, looking 
round, and seeing none. , . 

‘Oh, I belisve they_have taken it yo 4 
tying a veil tightly over her face as she 
“You might calla hansom? I will drop yot 
at home for the last time.”’ 

There was a curious inflexion in her voices 
she said this, and, taking his arm and 
up her parasol, walked away towards 
Bayswater entrance. 

No hansom cab was to be had, only a four 
wheeler, and with this Valerié expressed het- 
self contented, as she seated herself on the bi 
high cushion, and proceeded to draw up 
window. . P 

“We will go to your chambers first, she 
said, “as they are the nearest, and I ome 
alone—tell him,’’ pointing to cabby. 
let us drive back through the park, and 4 
by the ladies’ mile,” she said. ‘Tell ‘e 
Philip ; it will be for the last time. And 


think of how many, many times we bave 
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ridden up and down together, and driven on 
your coach, and now it’s all over,” sitting very 
glose to him, and speaking in subdued, tragic 
ents. 

» ili could not find any appropriate words; 
fhe could not deny that it was all over, that 
this was (as far as he could help) their Isat 
drive; but he told himself, with deep con- 
gratulation, that she was “taking it better 
than he expected.” 

That rews about Villiani had, to quote his 
thoughts, “ been a regular floorer, and shut her 
ap completely, once for all,” 

Meanwhile she was fumbling in a side- 
pocket, and fidgeting aboat nervously with 
her hands, 

“The very last time, Philip,” she repeated, 
¢remulously, ‘is it not?’ 

“J suppose so,’ he acquiesced, somewhat 
awkwardly. 

Unhappy man, those were bis last words. 

“She gave you this?” inquiied his com- 
panion, fring her hand on a flower in his 
buttonhole as she spoke, and pulling back 
the lappel of his coat, whilst with stern 
deliberation she swiftly approached her other 
hand and buried a poignard in his heart. A 
gasping groan, deadened to other ears by the 
rattling of the cab wheels over some stones, 
e shuddering sigh, andit was done. It was 
his last drive, save that drive which we all 
must take to the churchyard. 

Valerie was as lithe and active as a cat. 
Her wits were well about her. Her courage 
rose; she was perfectly cool and collected, 
eho | weighed all consequences, and fate 
favo her. 

At a block ata corner turning out of the 

k she lightly jumped out and shut the 

jor, leaving the drowsy old cabby uncon- 
sciously driving a corpse through the streets. 
It was murder; she had committed murder ! 
She did not feel a bit nervous or frightened, 
only strangely excited, and as if she were 
playing some game—the game was really life 
and death—her life or death ! 

She quickly took off her veil and hailed a 
passing hansom to the neighbourhood of her 
own carriage left waiting in an opposite 
direction, 

“Fly,” she said, ‘‘and I will give you a 
— !” and the man galloped, 

The distance was very short, the sovereign 
easily earned. Next Madame descended and 
burried to where her angry servants and fret. 
ting horses wore still waiting, impatient alike 
for their supper and their corn. 

She was quite collected and apologetic, a 
wonderfal thing the latter for her. 

So sorry to keep you waiting so long, 
Moffat,” to her coachman, “but a woman, 
some kind of professional beggar, in a thick, 
Black veil, kept me talking—talking, and I 

not get away from her—so tiresome !” 

and, with this remark, she stepped into her 

Victoria, and was soon rapidly trotting home. 

_ She did not see ‘‘murderess, murderess,” 

otters of fire across all the lamps, nor 

ar it muttered in the distant roar of the 
bao Sep 

She had conquered, that was what she felt, 
bay she had escaped. No one knew where 

® had been—his assignation was likely to be 
ag a secret. Noone knew where he had 


aut no ugly bloodstains on her hands or 
her dress—the poignard left in the wound 
ee that, and it was one that no one 
poe recognize as hers—an ancient, very 
in nt, purchase in an old bric-a-brac shop 

» and hitherto kept in a drawer in 
dome mime case. How easily it had been 


ne we safe, she told herself, as she walked 
z = hall, thence up to her boudoir,’ 
Cori was tired, and not going to the 

po ll — i Sage her up some 
curio ly, hee saa e. er eyes gleamed 
: ght, as she placed a 
little tray beside her, more like aan wild 


She drank off two glasses of sherry very 
quickly, an unusual performance on her part, 
and broke up a biscuit, and told her maid 
very imperiously ‘' to go,” 

““She may be tired,” quoth that young 
woman to herself, “but sne looks very odd. 
I never saw her like it before; and how she 
swallowed down the sherry! What's come 
to her? What has she been up to now?”’ 

Aye, what indeed ! 

Who shall picture the scene at Sir Philip's 
fashionable chambers when the cab drove up 
containing its ghastly fare? 

At first the cabby merely descended ard 
went, as usual, and tore at the bell. The 
door was daly opened, but no one moved in- 
side the cab! 

_ ‘fT suppose he’s asleep,” said Cabby, wrench- 
ing open the door. Still he did not move, 
and, in ® voice of great surprise, ‘' I don’t see 
the lady; there wasalady too. Here you,” to 
the footman in the doorway, “ come and give 
me a hand with the gentleman, I think he is 
ill, or has fainted or something. Bring alight, 
will you?” 

A light was brought, and showed at once, to 
the two pair of horrified eyes, that Sir Philip 
was not merely ill—he was dead, he had been 
murdered, 

_ He lay back in a corner of the cab in a sit- 
ting attitude, his eyes open still, but. over them 
already had come the glaze of death; a gilt- 
handled poignard was sticking in his side, and 
a few drops of blood had oozed out. on his light 
coat, and the flower stuck so jauntily in his 
button-hole by Connie's fair, plump fingers. 

The first thing was to bring him in, the next 
for one to run for the police, the other for the 
nearest doctor. 

In an instant the whole house—nay, the 
whole street—was in a commotion; cabs 
stopped, people who had seen the ghastly 
burden carried in crowded round the steps. 

The doctor came hurrying first—a glance 
was sufficient 

‘* Dead an hour, or nearly so.” 

The news went round the clubs like wildfire, 
dowa to the House, to the newspaper offices ; 
it was far and wide over the country in less than 
no time, 


‘* Murder of a nobleman in a cab.” 
“ Mysterious murder of an M.P.” 
“ Shocking murder of Sir Philip Carzon.” 


These sentences were printed in big black 
type on the advertisement boards, and bawled 
ekout the streets by the newspaper boys the 
next morning. 

It was a fact, it was perfectly true, no one 
could deny it; it was no sensational paragraph. 
A deliberate, cold-blooded murder, committed 
in the very middle of London, and in a cab, 
sent a thrill to the soulsof the nervous; andso 
carefally planned, and so neatly executed. 
The topic took for twenty-four hours the 
pas of all other sabjects, war news in- 
cluded. 

A woman's hand had struck the blow, the 
woman in a thick black veil—that the cabby 
could not swear to—that had vanished the 
instant the wicked deed was accomplished. 

Who was she? Where wasshe? Ah! that 
was the question. 

Government offered a reward of three 
hundred pounds for any information from an 
accomplice not the actual perpetrator of the 
act. 
No one came forward, no one made any 
sign ; this clever woman had no accomplices, 
and, as to where she was, echo answered, 
‘© Where?” 

Beyond the fact that it was a woman in 
black, who wore a black veil, there was not 
the faintest clac—how many women in black 
wear black veils, at least eighty per cent. 

It was bidding fair to be another of those 
crimes, the perpetrators of which walk the 
earth among their fellow-men red-handed, 
indeed, but unsaspected, and who seemingly 
escape all penalty, save that which is exacted 





} snl rey, than the eyes of civilized 


by a conscience—a conscience that sears the 





mind like a red-hot iron—and a memory that 
becomes as ghastly a companion as though it 
were the corpse itself, 


(To be continu:d.) 








NELLA. 


In was a lovely summer evening, the sum 
sinking to rest in a mass of golden and crim- 
son clouds—the breeze, scented with the per- 
fame of the myrtle and orange groves through 
which it had passed, scarcely ruffling the 
ocean as it died away seaward, and the little 
waves rippling with a gentle murmur against 
the rocks and over the yellow sands, as & 
shandsome young Englishman, tall, well- 
made, and with an air of thorough good 
breeding, in spite of his careless, well-worn 
garments, paced slowly up and down the sands 
in one of the most picturesque of little bays 
near Sorrento. 

A small reef of rocks ran out into the sea 
at one end of the bay, and his attention was 
presently attracted to a figure climbing one of 
them—stopping now and then to pick up a sea- 
weed or shell—the figure apparently of a 
young girl scarcely passed childhood, so slight 
and slim were its proportions. 

‘Ham! a sea nymph,” thought Jack Mus- 
grave. ‘Well, nothing beautifal would 
astonish me in this country, and a sea 
nymph ought to be beautiful—and, by Jove! 
this one is.” 

As he spoke he made a step or two back- 
ward, hiding himself from the view of the new 
comer under shelter of a huge rock, but never 
taking his eyes.off the object on which they 
now seemed riveted, 

The sea nymph was, iadeed, alovely creature 
with a figure lithe and slender, a face whose 
delicate featares and large dark eyes seemed 
to Jack perfect, to say nothing of the masses 
of golden hair that fell like a glittering veil 
far below her waist, and hands and feet (for 
her little white feet were bare) that a scalptor 
would delight to model. 

She tripped quickly along over the rocks 
and sand, letting the little waves dash over 
her white feet unheeded; then she stopped, 
looked seaward a moment, scaled a large rock 
at no great distance from the one behind 
which Jack was ensconced, and seated herself 
comfortably on the top. 

Jack watched her with eyes that seemed to 
drink in all her beauty He sat spell-bound 
as she carrolled-a little Italian ditty in a low, 
sweet voice, and would have given worlds for 
courage and a good opportunity to address 
her. ; 

At length the song ceased, the besutifal 
golden head rested on the white rounded arm 
of the sea nymph as she lay on the smooth 
grey rock; and as Jack, emboldened by the 
silence, peeped out from his hiding-place, he 
observed two things—the first that his divinity 
had fallen asleep, the second that the tide had 
risen, and that the only mode of exit from the 
bay was by climbing the cliff behind it. 

Should he rouse the sleeping beauty, or 
should he wait till she woke? He hesitated 
—Providence aided him, With a splash one of 
the little shoes the sea nymph carried in her 
hand fell into the water, which now dashed 
against the foot of the rock, . 

“Qh! Cielo!” she cried, starting up. 
‘* What will la zia say?” 

In a moment Jack had rushed into the 
water, rescued the shoe, which was rocki 
helplessly to and fro in the tiny waves, au 
bearing a ridiculous likeness to a ship in dis- 
tress, and handed it to its owner, offering in 
his best Italian to help her down from her 
perilous situation, and show her a way by 
which the cliff behind them could be scaled. 
At his words she broke into a silvery laugh, 
which showed a row of ly teeth. 

“You are not an Italian,” she said. 
‘Neither am I, You are English, and so 





am I—at least, partly.” 
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“Ah1” replied Jack, much relieved, for 
la were not his strong point, ‘‘1 am 
glad of it. My Italian is execrable, I believe. 
Let me help you down, and——” 

‘Oh! there is no difficulty,” she answered, 
accepting his help ‘*We shall 
have to go up the path yonder and through 
the vineyards. How long I must have slept! 
How did you see me?” , 

“« I—I saw you come round the point,” raid 
daek, with something like a blush, “ an@ then 


“ Bat why did you stay-here? Didn’t you 
seecthe tide rising? Not that it ever rises 
much, you know. We could get round the 
point now if we didn’t mind a wetting, but 
~—— Ah! there. She is calling me.” 

And through the clear evening air came the 
toaes of a strong, shrill, woman's voice,— 
“Nella! Nella! where art thou? ” it oried. 

“Coming, la xia, coming!” answered 
Nelia, then turning to Jack, **Good- bye, my 
aunt calls. I must go quickly, She ie not 
She would not like me to return 


om a a he epee me (@ 
) pause ve you to-go?” 

“Ob no! Oaly to the Villa Moroni, that 
white houseover there amongst the olives. It’s 


nates. its being so near this bay, I most 
of my afternoons here. Now | love, eal 
tuanks m i 


Jack Musgrave alone on the sand to follow 
showly on her footsteps. He stood still fora 
jong while watching her as she climbed swiftly 
up thenarrow path towards the Villa Moreni, 
and whea she had Gisappeared amongst the 
bushes and trees at the summit of the oliff, 
be lighted a cigar, and sat down again on the 

and till the moon rose, in deep thought. 

‘The next day and thenexthe visited the bay, 
but thesea nymph was notvisible, bat om the 


third he found-her seated on her favourite 
rock, her hair waving free in the 
breeze, glittering in the morning san 
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‘*and you were not here, I-was 
anxious to know if you were any‘the 
for your adventure the other b, and 
have called on your aunt 1 bed 
rmameor yours, to ack,’ 
bold speech, and Jaek felt rather 
when he made it, but the fact 
dying to know who- the lovely 
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Ways and manners, and 
girls have too much liberty ; but 


captions girl, and do not mean to 

Quite: right,” replied. Jack, “fy 

to hear it.” ae 
“I don’t know why you should be ud 

replied the girl, bla audienly. an 
“Don't.yon? Well,1 do, Because I shall 

pi to 6 q here a8 I have. met 

* he you.don nabiegh to.my 
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** Ob, no,” she answered, carelessly, wi 
saucy smile. ‘Jcam not fond cbeolivado, aud 
po ee to talk Hnglish again. How 
long will o! adhee eter - how 

“That depends,” he anewered. “Ho 
long will ne’ etait, 
to this ees Sentinwe’to psy your Gnily’visit 


“ Oh, till quite winter time,” she answered, 
‘*and then——”’ 
“ Then what?” asked Jack. 
“Then we shall leave Sorrento.and go back 
to Reme,” she answered. 
“Ah! just what I am intending to do,” he 
replied, looking at her with admiring eyes. — 

“ Really!” she answered, blushing again. 
‘* How strange!” 
‘Do you think a0? I don't,” he answered, 
seating himself on the rock beside, and for 
the next two hours—whilst the Contessa 
Moroni dozed peacefully in her @arkened 
chamber, little imagining where and with 
whom her English niece was—the two young 
people talked away together, parting unwil- 
lingly at last, and feeling as if they were old 
friends instead of new acquaintances, and as 
ifthe time would hang very heavily on their 
hands till next day, when they should meet 


So passed several weeks, Scarcely a ~ 
but what the two young people met, and Jai 
Muegtave began to wonder what would bé the 


end of it all, 

He was poor, though well‘born; he 
felt he loved the -beautiful child whose 
acquaintance he had begun so strangely ; but 
could he ever make her his wife—and, if uot, 
how could he bear to leave her? 

One gusty evering, just as he was leaving 
his hotel to meet on the shore, a letter 
was put into hishand. He paled-as he read 
it; he was called home. In two or three 
hours at least he must leave Sorrento. 

Quickly he gave the necessary orders for 

his departure, and then hurried down to the 
little bay. Nella was not there; the wind 
blew violently and the rain was falling— 
donbtless the Contessa had forbidden her to 
leave the house. 
‘*What:cam I do?” he thought, and the 
idea of quitting Italy without seeing Nella 
again, without explaining his conduct or 
bidding her good-bye, tore hig heart. He 
luoked up towards the Villa, and fancied he 
conld see a figure at the window waving a 
handkerchief to him. He returned the signal; 
the figare , and Jack Musgrave, 
with a sad heart, turned away and walked 
quickly back to his hotel. 

“TI mmst-write to ber,” he thought; “it is 
my only way; the Countess does not under- 
Engtith, Nelia will get my letter, and will 
understand that my father’s illness compels 
me to leave her,” 

So he wrote; and next day, when he was 
well on his homeward way, aud poor. Nella 
was sitting vainly waiting for him at the usnal 
pice: the letter was posted, and, when rising 

a sleepless couch next morning, Nella 
received it, 
She read it over once or twice—he was 
gone! that was all she could com end, 
‘Gone! without a word of adieu, withont see- 
ing her, Ab! could he not have waited one 
aay. He did not love her as she had believed he 
did (even ler he had never told her s0) ; he 
‘was ‘tired of her, he had deceived her, and 
hot, bitter tears streamed from Nella’s eyes 
as she numbered up poor Jack's offences 


against’ ber, 

“TI bate him! I will never think of him 
agaip,”’ she said, starting up; but soon her 
humonr softened, and her tears returned. 
She ‘read the letter once again, with a sad 
look on: her beautiful face. 

* Poor fellow ! his father is dying. Perhaps 
it‘ he had waited another day to see me he 
might not have arrived in time to see him. 
Oh, Jack, Jack! why did I ever see you? 
How can I live without you in this treary 
place? Oh! 'T love you—I love you! and— 
— perhaps you don’t'care even one little bit 
; me,”’ 


“ Nella! Nella!” calle? the Countess in 
shrill ‘tomes, “breakfast is reatly. Are you 
neévercoming ?”’ 

Bo — Nella put away the sad letter, 

her golden bair and ‘dried her eyes, 





~and prepare? to meet her xant as best he 
might. 


“What. is wrong, child?” were the goog 
lady’s first words; ‘‘you look as if you hag 
not slept?” 

‘*[ have a headache,” replied Nella, 
“Ah!” returned the aunt, looking at her 
sharply, ‘‘the air is getting cold; We mus 
think of leaving this for Rome soon,” 

‘Yes, aunt, when you please,” replied 
Nella, carelessly. 

The Countess looked at her sharply; in 
general Nella disliked the idea of returning to 
Rome. 

“Hum! You hed better rest youreelf to. 
day then. See, there is my embroidery 
wants finishing. It will be a good piece of 
work for you to-day, my child, wail Marta 
shall make you some lemonade, I am off to 
church; it isa festa, you know. Ah, Nella, 
what a thousand’ pities you should be » 
heretic.” 

** Yes, aunt,” replied Nella, dreamily, and 
the Countess looked at her again in puzzled 
way, put the huge, heavy piece of embroidery 
she wished finished into her hands, an¢ 
wended her way to the nearest chureh, 

But Nella was net destined to return with 
her aunt to Rome that winter. A letter was 
received a week or two later from her father, 
desiring her immediate return to England, to 
attend the marriage of her eldest step-sister 
and a certain Lord Nordale, and before the 
Countess could start for Rome Nelia was or 
her way to England. 

On her way to England—to a home that 
since her mother’s death had been hardly s 
home to her in other than name; but withs 
heart fall of one hope that made it beat fast 
—the hope that in the land she wes gene 
and where he was, she might meet 
Musgrave again. 

She journeyed on, and at. last arrived atthe 
Court, the residence of her father, Sir Adriap 
Lancaster ; and as she droye up to the doorit 
seemed to her as if it were not possible that 
they could be in the same country—in a litte 
island like England, and yet never come actos 
each other, 

Arrived in her English home, Nella found 
herself far differently situated than she had 
expected. Her sisters were older than she wae 
by peed and accustomed to a life 
that seemed to her terribly restrained snd 

»onventional, and tly unlike the wild, 
tree life she had led at Sorrento. 

She frightened her father, and sbocked he 
sisters, and astonished the servants by te 
curious pranks she played, and the 
of her temper and manner. 

What was to be done with her? Poor Sr 
Adrian was puzzled, and ics 
Felicia, who both liked Nella in their beatts, 
were unwilling to give utterance. to the 
which rose to the lips of both, But a cou 
cillor, who bad no scruples of heart,. 
and unexpectedly arrived at the Court. 

Sir Adrian’s only sister, Lady Ascot, sx¢ 
the Marchioness, speedily gave, an 
any solicitation on Sir Adrian's part, thesd 
vice which neither of his daughsers 
the heart to give, 

‘* Adrian,” she cried, drawing herself 
and turning to her brother the moment 4 
fast was over the first morning of her srrival 
‘that girl is a perfect hoyden. You mae 
send her to a good, strict school, for a yest ® 
least. Girls! I wonder you have notseen 
necessity of this, and told your father 20 lang 
ago.” P “} 

“ Poor Nella,” murmured Angelica. 7 
don't know how she would endure school lift, 

“ Bhe finds it hard even here in the oot 
to conform to our ways, poor little thing 
said Felicia. 

“ Pabaw | Nonsense ! Somehow he musth 
moun into shepe, a“ dears. One 
introduce a wild thing like that into 8 
as one’s niece,” replied Lady Ascdt, 

a you like to chaperone her, Angelica, 
year?” os 
lica, whose marriage has bee? 

oned till the following spring, looked 80 





ut still stood up for Neila, 
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“She ‘will improve in a year’s time, anxt,’’ 
she smswered. “ Remember, she has been 
with us*bat & short time.” . 

She'll never itpprove here,” replied Lady 
Ascot, decidedly. “ Your father gives way to 
ber in all things, and you girls spoil her.” 

Perheps you are right, Maria,” sighed 
gir Adrian. ‘‘ What do yousay, Angelica?” 


«Ag if the gir’s-were better judges than I | 


aw, Sir Adrien |” returned the Marchioness. 

« Have .I not ht up and married well 

five daughters? Does not Angelica owe to 
” 


me— ? . 
“Yes, yes ; I know, I know,” replied poor 
Sir Adrian, a.sweet-tempered but rather weak 
old man, who dreaded nothing so much as bis 
sister's tongue. “ Well, my dear Maria, find 
a school, and Angelica will write the letter, 
and she shall go.” F 
“That's right. I knew you would listen to 
reason. I'll talk to the girl, and eee whether 
1 can Obtain an influence over her. She is 
very pretty in ‘an odd, attractive style, and 
ight matty well if——” 
Well, settle it for melike a good creatute,”’ 
said SircAdrian, tisitig. He disliked nothing 


somuch a9 Giseussing-his daughter's probable | 


mutimonéel prospects with bistister. I must 
really be poing—have an eugagement. Poor 
inte Nella poor little Nella !she’H get a¢- 
omtomed'to it in time; so doubt,” and so Sir 
Abtiwn Qismizsed the subject frém-his mind. 
When ‘the terrible netws ‘was conveyed to 
Nella by hér-sant, even that lady's strong 


merves Were startled ‘by. the effeot it produced * 


opsheyit!, She termed white as death, aid 
ber eyes glowed with avger, 


“Thivts your Going, then,’ she said, apeak- : 
ing theough! her clenched tecth, and approach. | 
ing hel Marvhionens -slowly:; “' thisis | ydar | 


meddling} then—Viperd |” and she 


her:foopwith rape. “Papa wooldnever huve! 


done'it, ner nty sistersouly a heartless, in-' 
terfering Donwaceia like you!’ 

“Ts ad?” wried Lady Ascot, in tonez 
dthortor, Phat bad Italian blood—Ab!——"’ 


“My poor velvet—my Iace—she fe mad, 
Siriaa she" Kill. me. Wleke ber away. I 
never saw anything so terrible. She should 
be kept Shat mp on bread-and-water for 2 

¥ Abort laugh. 

t L teach you. not to insult me again. 
y bblood, st any eate, is better than 

‘Lora frocks pene son's, whose .grand- 
ae the honorr to marry bis 


odin Poa] be Uectitaem oe 
2° 8 

the velvet.and laces, and rising. year 
Tenaaahedl again. 

' ve meamoment, Maria; I think 
Nella will disten tome,” said Sir Adrian. 


“Toyou? You can't a.mad ereatnre 
etl bemurderens like that!” cried Lady 
te 


“Bxouse me,” netorted Nella, “my father 
hes. aright to speak, tomake me do what he 
bat » to beat—nay, to kill me if he will; 

jou ”—with intenge seorn—‘‘ who are you 
am to te lectured and scolded and in- 

And the light in Nel 

it in Nella’s. eyes was so dan- 

setous that Lady Ascot, afraid of a second 
‘sanlt, beat a basty retreat. 

a was ag ye type herself 

, ; 2 - 

wasted his wera et, and, sobbing, en 

2 ¥,P00r little girl—my Nella,” he said, 
inn for, ana laying her head against bie 
is paid a is very sed—-you forget éhe 


“Yes, yes—Iijam sorry—sorry I have 
grieved you. Oh! forgive me—bot must I 
nt leave you?” replied Nella, stifling Ler 
60 Be 

‘‘ I fear so, for a little time, Nella, When 
yoa are a little older I shonid like you to be 
| like your sisters, and, to attain that end, I 
| fear I must consent to your going to school.” 

Nella clasped her hands, and looked up into 
her father’s face submis: ively, 

“ Padvone,” she said, “ bat”—and ber eyes 
lit up agein—‘*it was she who proposed it.” 

* Yea,” repli Sir Adrian, reluctantly ; 
“bat Dhad thought of it myseif before. Now 
dry your eyes, and forget ali this sad affair.” 

To forget was out of Néila’s power, as it 
was far from Lady Ascot’s intention ; and the 
next day her ladyship eft the Court, nursing 
in her heart-a bitter resentment against poor 
Nella, which ‘she flattered herself she would 
£0nte Gay gratify at her nieve’s expense. 

“E-shali never meet-him whilst 1 ara at 
schéol. -I have no chance,” thought Nella, 
as the remembrance of Jack Musgrave passed 
through her'mind. ‘'I wonder where ‘he is ? 
Gh! if I were only to meet him: in the train, 
or in the seteets dutihg this jdurney !”’ 

Bat ne Wack BMihegrave appeared, and 
Nella soon found ‘herself the immate of a 
fashionable ‘Brigiton estadlishtrent for the 
daughters of the nobility, where for a year ske 
| Was caged and-temed; til at last the mistress 
deemed she -bed- compléted her tdsk, and 
Nella wet allowed to return to the Coart, 

‘* Infinitely improved!’ was the verdict of 
her -eieters, Wko -tadt her ‘with open arms. 
“The image of her mother!” sighed Sir 
Adpian, as he pressed hertobis-heart. “She 
is lovely as‘an-angel!’’ Was the conclusion 
come to by the neighbours. 

“ You've juet came in-time, Nella 3 weihave 
been staying at George's iscrd Nordale's, you 
know, Angeliea’s intended--and he is to be 
here ¢o-morrow, together with (and a +balf 
blush rose to Belicia‘s cheek), Colonel Hanson 
and Lord: Hilerton ; they will stay: till ‘after 
the. wedding, and.I’m-eure you'll like them 
both. Then there are to be a lot of other 
visitors in a day or two; it will be very..gay 
iand pleesant.” 

“ And—and—that horrid woman!” began 


Nella. 

“On Nella! Nella! you must forget that. 
Well, she is not to be here; she bas the gou', 
endis at Baden.aud can't travel; it is a relief, 
Lannet sllow.” : 

“Yes! I shonldé think so, Felicia; there's 
ithe gong, tet me go down with you, for I don't 
know.Lord Nordale, and I'm foolish enough 
to be a lite shy,” replied Nella. 

“ Finest look at yonrself;in the.glass! There 
—you look Jike—well, a sea nyspph, I think — 
‘with the- watér-lilies and grass, and the 
Venetian shélis round your tbreat ; but what- 
ever you look like, my ear, you lok lovely. 
Don’t make Angelica jealons.” 

Faney a,quegn-like ereature like Angelica 
being jealous .of a poor littie thing like 128!” 


together, an@ a merry’ party they were that 
evening, Angelica whiepering to Nella as 


that she ‘had ‘been horribly jealous for two 
minutes in consequence. 


bad gone out into the garden soon after 
lunch, and was sitting curled up in a little 


trees, With rose-bushes around her and soft 
moss for seat, when her sisters and Lord 
Nordale, accompanied by two gentlemen, 
strolled ont-on to the terrace and towards the 
spot where she sat congealed from the view 
of passers-by. 

Angelica and her intended welked first, ac- 
compauied by a tall, fine, military-looking 
iman. Nella’s eyes, however, passed quickly 
over them, till they lighted on Felicia and ber 


cavalier, and then ber heart gave a bound of 











Juck Musgrave who walked beside her sister - 
She knew him again in ore mcment, ibe val: 
the soft brown beard was wanting, @2d the 
luxuriant hair had been cropped to tho 7e- 
quisive length demanded by the fashion of thas 
day. It was Jack, doubtless, and Felicia knew 
him well, and had told her/he was charmixg = 
and then she clenched her hands, and a pms 
of bitter jealousy shot thongh her hear®. . 

haps he loved Felicia! She louked so happy 
and talked so coufidentially to hie thas i> 
‘must ‘be so. } 

“Nella, Nella!’ she-heard Angelioa ory, aad 
at the sound of the name Jack Mucgrave 
raised his eyes and locked up for » montemt 
“Nella, wkeré are you hiding.” 

Bat hiding her face in hex bands sad iraw— 
ing further away from view Nella would mot 
reply. 

* She's certainly some where about, George ; 
‘we shall ‘come’ acroes ber presently, ib? 
there is her hat; she is amongst the rose et 
the foot of the elms, Come out, Nelln-> we 
‘want to introduce Colouw) Hanson avd thoed 
‘Eiléerton to yeu,” 

Lord Ellerton, who -did they-imesn? ‘GF 
course Colonel Hanson muet be the amiitary 
man with Angelica, but Lord Ellerton! Zhe 
lother’wes certainly Jack Musgrave, aad ult 
confused and bewidercd, she came om ot Ker 
\placed of concealment.. 

‘¢ Colonel Hanson; Lord Ellerton, my sisias. 
Nella,” said Augelica, sudthe former bewat, 
whilst the latter stepped forward. 

‘We -have niet before, I tbink,” he aad, 
“but-I. don’t know if- Mies Nelle‘remembers 


Nella blushed, an3 then, looking-at-Melivia, 


led. 

“I remember meeting at Sarrénto adm 
‘two years ago,” tbe replied, coldiy, turing 
‘away and addressing Colenel Haat én, whiiats 
Jack Musgrave—who ‘since Kis visit’ to Haly 
\had suceeeded tothe title and ést ates ‘oifaa 
‘uncles Jittle ha: t'at her-frigid toannér, con - 
tinued: his conversation with .Felidin, who 
‘now, strange to cay, ‘seemed more inolinad “te. 
‘talk to Lord Mordaleand Goldnel Hanzon'tita: 
‘to-bim ;.and so.it fell ontthat Lord Hiférton - 
‘was leftet lengsh-with Nelle, walking ater: 
‘paces behind Felicia sud Colonel Hansow: 

‘tis odd we ehonid.meet-here,; ds-it ae? ” 
said Nella; abruptly. ‘‘ You.didn't imagine; i 
‘fancy, when-we used to walk on tbhe'komesére 
iat So.rento.that.] was Sir Adrian Lnbouetdr’s 
daughter. You thonght-of.me only es thepde: 

8 Moroni's. niece.” 

“Whatever put such an. idea dato :yeur 
head?” he repiied. ‘‘loertainiy 2evertmnen, 
and did not like to ask, the namo of pemr 
family in England, as it eeamed'to me yom 
were disinclined to.mention it.” 

“Bat why did you tell.me yonr rome wee 
Jack Musgrave?’ she asked, angrily. 





‘laughed. Nella, as arm-in-arm they went down | 


tone, 
they went npetairs, that George had told-her , brances of Italy are af my sea-side wales at 
he had nevermet such beauty before, and | Sorrento, aud cf a certain sea nymph J saab 
there,’ 





joy, apd then almoat stopped beating. It was 


‘*Becanse it was and is—only Inn: ited 
Elerten now,” he answered, with a laugh. 

“T thought—I alwsys chough+,” began 
Nella, “that youo——” 

“Tf yon have thought of mo at.all lam.» 
happy man,’ he said, io his old, soft, tow 
‘ Believe me, my hsappiess remem- 


For .2 moment the girl's face was treme- 


Next day—a brilliant summer day in _ formed with a glow of joy that rendered it: 
August, the expected guests arrived. Nelia | perfectly beautiful—then Felicia’s :voies fal): 
on her ear, aud the look vanished, 


‘t Lord Ellerton,” she said, “will you-esrec- 


snuggery of her own, under some-huge elm down to the stream with Colonel Hanson ama: 
me, tosee the new bridge we\are. making? &t 
will be a longer road to get to the covers dy 
it; but it is safer than the old, half.deosyad 
tree brave folk have to cross by now.” 


So they wandered down through the Inve 


grounds to where a tolerably large stream, 
ideep in parts, ran through shady woods, sme 
on into verdant meadows, 


“Here is the old tree,” cried Felicia; * #he- 


handrail fixed to it is almost gome, out das 
possible to cross it yet.” 


“Possible! easy enorgh, I should o>” 
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«dried Nella, and in one moment she had 
orossed and recrossed it, with a laugh haif- 
playful, half-scornful. ‘ 

** Miss Felicia, do not try it, I beg; it is 
uot safe,” cried Colonel Hanson, holding ber 
back, whilst Lord Ellerton looked on with an 
admiring smile at Nella’s feat. 

‘*Dangerous! I hardly think so,” replied 
Felicia, with a smile; but she turned away, 
and led the way down the side of the stream 
to where the new bridge was being’constructed, 
walking with Colonel Hanson, and talking 
almost exclusively to him, leaving Nella to 
entertain Lord Ellerton. 

Felicia’s conduct during the next few days 
bewildered Nella not a little. Sometimes it 
geemed to the girl that Felicia really loved 
Gerard Hanson, and at other times she 
doubted it, for she would walk and talk with 
Lord Ellerton, or any other of the guests who 
daily arrived at the Court, as if their society 
were equally as pleasant to her. 

Tn like manner Lord Ellerton’s conduct 
troubled her—sometimes he was just like the 
Jack Musgrave of old, and she could not but 
‘believe he loved her; then an hour or two 
later, perhaps, she would see him talking, 
laughing, and playing the agreeable to Felicia, 
or, maybe, tosome other lady, and her heart 
fell again. She was still sufficiently un- 
sophisticated, or, perhaps, too jealous, to com- 
prekend that duty, social duty, required Lord 
Zillerton to pay attention to others in public, 
even though she were by. 

So things went on for six weeks, The 
marriage then took place, and went off 
capitally, jast as a weddingshould. Angelica 
made a queenly bride, Felicia and Nella lovely 
bridesmaids, and Lord Ellerton a handsome 
best man; but the day was one of misery to 
Nella. 

She had to walk up the church behind the 
bride on Colonel Hanson’s arm and see Felicia 
and Lord Ellerton before her— jealousy 


gnawed at her heart. She was silent and 


wretched, and scarce spoke a word to her 
companion, whose bronzed face looked parti- 
ularly grave and anxious that day. 

“Happy man!” he sighed, as the carriage 
containing the newly-married couple drove 
away. 

Nella heard him, and her heart sunk—her 
only hope left her. It was Angelica, then, 
Colonel Hanson had secretly loved; he did 
not care for Felicia, as she had fondly hoped. 

-Another week passed, and a large shooting 
party had come down to the Court. They 
were to leave ina day or two, and with them 
Lord Ellerton and Colonel Hanson. 

AAs the time went on Nella found the former 
moore and more often beside her, and a faint 
ope began to arise again in her mind that, 
after all, Jack might one day become again 
the Jack she had known and loved at Sor- 
rento, and who she had believed had loved 
‘ther ; but the day before they were to depart 
hor hopes received a cruel check, 

Coming quickly down the path that led to 


»@he stream she heard the sounds of low sob- 


‘bing, and looking round beheld Felicia seated 
on the bank crying as if her heart would 
break, and in the far distance she perceived 
Lord Elferton walking away at a quick pace. 
“ Felicia,” she cried, in an odd voice, half- 
aad and pitying, half-stern. “ What is it?” 
“I have been a fool—I have ruined my 
‘chanse of happiness. Oh! Nella, my darling, 
is he gone?” she cried. 
“If you mean Lord Ellerton, he is just out 
of sight,” replied Nella, 
**Oh run, ran after him, Nella; tell him I 
“was wrong ; tell him it was ‘yes’ I meant, and 
not ‘no’. If he reaches the road before you 
can catch him up I am undone,” and she 
dooked imploringly into Nella’s white face. 
Nella gazed at her hesitatingly for one 
Fey 3 a like ag + te from a aa flew 
n the path, in the directi 
tad taken . tion Lord Ellerton 
© neared the broken tree that still 
actoss the stream; it was more unsafe Peed 
éver, bat Nel'a did not panss to reflect. On the 





opposite side of the stream she saw Lord 
Ellerton, who had crossed by the bridge, and 
she made straight for the decaying trank that 
spanned the water, A loud, sharp crash, & 
cry, and Nella knew no more ; the fast decay- 
ing trank gave way under her feet, and she 
was precipitated into the stream below, strik- 
ing her head violently against a branch as she 


fell. 

Lord Ellerton heard the crash and the cry, 
and in a moment was in the stream, and in 
another was carrying the dripping and insen- 
sible form of Nella in his arms up the bank, 

In another instant Colonel Hanson was 
beside him. 

**Miss Nella! How came she here?” he 
cried. 

“My Nella, my sea nymph; she has hurt 
herself in falling, the bridge gave way,” replied 
Lord Ellerton, bending over her in anxiety, 

Nella’s eyes opened at the sound of his 
voice, and she looked wistfully into his face. 

“T am not too late. I can give you Felicia’s 
message before I die; it is ‘yes,’ her answer 
is ‘ yes’; she bid me tell you not ‘ no.’”’ 

Then the wondrous eyes closed again, and 
her head fell back on Lord Ellerton's shoulder. 
They carried her back to the Court, and every 
care was = done that could be 
done to bring her back to life—but it was long, 
very long, before the eyes opened again, or 
Nella recognized any of those standing around 
her. Felicia was the first she seemed to 
know, and then the remembrance of the whole 
matter came back to her. 

“T was not too late, Felicia; I told him it 
was ‘ yes,’” she whispered. 

“TI know, darling, he is here, and when you 
are well enough will thank you himself,” she 
answered, 

Nella closed her eyes; he would thank 
her himself. Oould she bear it? Well, it was 
only one more trial, and she must go through 
with it, 

** You are stronger to day, darling, aren't 
you?” said Felicia, a week later. ‘‘He wants 
to see you—Lord Ellerton wants to see you— 
and he has to say good-bye to us all to- 
morrow.” 

Nella closed her eyes and turned white, and 
made no reply for a moment. 

‘** Tell them to comenow. I feel better now ; 
to-morrow I might not be well enough,” and 
Felicia left her. 

In another minute or two she heard steps 
coming towards the door and lay back in her 
chair again, her heart beating so fast she 
could hardly breath ; and, involuntarily, as the 
door opened, she closed her eyes with a 
shudder. 

“ Nella,” said Felicia, “ here is Gerard come 
to thank you for taking my message to Lord 
Ellerton. Do you know, darling, if you had 
not caught up Lord Ellerton that day Gerard 
would have gone, and through my own folly I 
should have lost him, instead of being, as I 
am’’ (and she looked fondly into Gerard 
Hanson’s face),‘‘ his promised wife,”’ 

Nella was weeping quietly now, with her 
head on Felicia'’s shoulder, 

** Oh, I’m go glad, so glad ! ” she cried, hold- 
ing out her hand to Colonel Hanson; “ and to 
think that for one instant I almost hesitated 
to go.”” 

“Nay, to think that my folly caused you 
such @ mishap,” replied Felicia, ‘Ah! here 
is Lord Ellerton; he has been longing to see 
you,” 

And as Jack entered, Felicia and her lover 
left the room,so that Nella and Jack were 
together again once more. 

There was no need for words; Nella’s eyes 
told their tale too plainly ; and Jack, taking 
her in his arms, kissed her sweet lips and eyes 
over and over again. 

“We will go back to Sorrento together after 
we are married, and my darling shall get 
strong again in her favourite land, How 
happy we shall be, and we will go and see 
la zia, the Conteasa, won't we, darling ?” 

** Yes,” she replied, “ but tell me one thing, 








Jack (and she looked at him solemnly wit, 
her large eyes), '‘did you always love me?’ 

“Yes,” he replied, laughing; “from the 
first day I saw you on your favourite rook, ang 
rescued your little kid shoe from the tiny 
breakers,” 

“What! you remember even that!” she 
cried, in an ecstacy. 

**Do you think I have ever forgotten ons 
thing we ever did, or one word we ever spoke 
in those dear old days?” he answered, 

And at last Nella felt happy, 


(THE END. ] 








Let grace and goodness be the principal 
lodestone of thy affections, for love which hath 
ends will have an end ; whereas, that which is 
founded on true virtue will always continue, 


A Sparrow's Love,—I returned home from 
the chase, and wandered through an alley in 
my garden. My dog bounded before me, 
Suddenly he checked himself, and moved for. 


ward cautiously, as if he scented game, | 
glanced down the alley, and ived a young 
sparrow with a yellow and down upon 


its head. He had fallen out of the nest (the 
wind was shaking the beeches in the alley 
violently), and lay motionless and helpless on 
the ground, with his little water wings 
extended. The old dog approached it softly, 
when suddenly an old sparrow, with a black 
breast, quitted a neighbouring tree, dropped 
like a stone right before the dog's nose, and, 
with raffled plumage and chirping desperately 
and pitifully, sprang twice at the open, grin- 
ning mouth. He had come to protect his 
little one at the costof his own life, His poor 
little body trembled all over, his voice wa 
hoarse, he was in an agony—he offered him- 
self. The dog must have seemed a gigantic 
monster tohim. But, in spite of that, hehad 
not remained safe on his lofty bough. A 

ower stronger than his own will had forced 
Bim down. The dog stood still, and turned 
away. It seemed as though he also felt this 
power. I hastened to call him back, and 
went away with a focling of respect. Yes; 


smile not! I felt a res for this heroic 
little bird and for the th of his paternsl 
love. Love, I reflected, is stronger than death 


and the fear of death! it is love alone that sup- 
ports and animates all, 


Sypngzy Harsovr.—The entrance to Port 
Jackson is about a mile in width, the lofty 
masses of rock which rise in stately grandeur 


on either side forming an im 

gateway, through which Be: ' run 
escape the stormy seas. At a distance the 
opening is marked by the Middle Head, 4 
rocky promontory projecting behind the outer 
head. The Onter South Head, the sited s 
lighthouse, is a holiday resort. Once fairl 
within the harbour, the stranger finds him 
bewildered and delighted with the beauty snd 
magnitude of the picture presented to bis gaz. 
As the eye wanders along, a succession of pit- 
turesque and beautiful landscapes attract the 
eye. The irregularities of the shores, the 
luxuriant verdure of the hills, the coun’ 
villas and country seats dotting the slope 
with well-kept ens, form a panorama 
great beauty, e waters of the harbour are 
deep enough for the largest ships to mancuvte 
on, while in extent it yields to none. 
than a hundred bays, inlets, and creeks bresk 
the line of the harbour, some of 
capacious harbours in themselves, The main 
waters are dotted with islands, which add # 
the beauty of the scene, and offer no impos 
ment to navigation The minera 2 
botany of the harbour are very rich, affording 
the student of nature an almost inex ; 
book, and repaying even the casual st 

by the richness and variety of the specimens 
The harbour has within a few years been i 
in a state of defence ; fortifications re 
with the heaviest guns, erected on the alt 
lands, command the entrance; and 
harbour has also a series of strong 
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SOUR GRAPES. 


A lovely summer’s evening, though it’s get- 


ting late, ; ee . 
Yet Kate and Annie are still lingering at the 


ate, 
Diecnesinig topics that the author sadly fears 
Were not intended for the old folks’ ears— 
Town scandal, model cookery, lovers’ sonnets, 
How dresses should be made, and summer 
bonnets. 
Mere trifles, mixed with tales of love and 
strife; 
But trifles make the sum of schoolgirls’ life, 
Then Annie mentioned, in a casual way, 
How Katy’s hat was praised by Philip Grey, 
For he extolled its shape and waving feather, 
In fact, was ’raptured with it altogether. 
Then Katy blushed, and owned the plume 
well placed. 
Bot Philip Grey was so refined, and had such 


taste— ‘ 
And then with warmth and great ability 
She praised his beauty, wealth, and high 
nobility, 
While Aunve smiled and said that she had 
beard 
That he wae fslse, and never kept his word. 
His wealth was fabled, and his homestead 


sold, 

His beauty fading, and that he was getting 
old, 

Bat Katy frowned, and called ihe world op- 


kind, 

“She knew him well, and naught would 
change her mind, 

For be was rich and faithful, and beyond all 


that, 
A se of good taste—he'd praised ter 
at,’’ 
Then Annie gently said: ‘Ob, Katy, dear, 
I'm eo delighted all these facts to hear. 
That you his taste I do rejoice to see, 
Thus knowing you'll approve—he's chosen 


me, 
So now come in, and let me all confess— 
I want advice about my bridal dress.” 
Then Katy, turning round, exclaimed, with 
“Don’t ask me as your bride-maid; it would 
not be right 


For me to say I wish you joy with one 
Who's getting old, ard boasting wealth, bas 


That what the world declares must sare be so. 
Good-night, poor Annie ; I grieve your lot of 


sorrow, 

As Philip praised my hat, I'll alter it to- 
*morrow,”’ 

Then Katy hastened down the garden. On her 
way 

Whom should she meet but handsome Philip 
rey 

While Annie’s voice called from ivy bower, 


“Good-bye! Good: bye, poor Kate! the grapes 
are sour!” 
J. B. 








ONCE FOR ALL. 
—c 
CHAPTER I. 


Tur sweet strains of a splendid band were 
floating softly on the night air, now dulcet and 
choly as the whispers of an xolian harp, 

en arelling ina glorious volume of sound, and 
ee dying away in a strange, weisd cadence, 
& made some belated passers-by stop in 
hurrying homewards to listen for a few 
moments to the entrancing sounds that were 
) ¥ sr iam the windows of a mansion in 
© season was at its neigh. 

7 8, receptions, crushes followed each other 


expense upon their entertainments ; but it was 
enerally conceded that few could outshine the 
Jountess of Fairwell in taste as well as in the 
splendour of her receptions. 

On the night on which the strains of the 
band caught the ears of the belated, and, in one 
or two cases, homeless wanderers, and soothed 
them into momentary forgetfulness of their 
sorrows, Lady Fairwell’s rooms were thronged 
with highbred men and elegantly - dressed 
women, 

The sound of low, musical laughter and 
softly modulated voices floated upon the air, and 
mingled with the music—the soft, pleasant 
tones which are only heard among the well- 
bred, and which are £0 fascinating to the ear. 

The four drawing-rooms were en suite, lead- 
ing into one another. The ceilings and walls 
had been painted by celebrated Italian artists, 
but on this occasion ‘the walls were covered 
right up to the ceilings with masses of the 
rarest cut blooms, so that they literally looked 
as we they were made of flowers, the fra- 

rant blossoms of which shed a delicious per- 
ume around, 

The inner and Jast of the four drawing-rooms 
was divided from a large conservatory by four 
porphery pillars. Inside the conservatory 
were the rarest exotic plants and shrubs. 

A large fountain threw its scented jets into 
the air, to fall back with a musical plash and 
murmur into the porphery basin beneath, 
where gold and si!ver fish swam about among 
the glossy dark green leaves of water-lilies. 

Namerous silver lamps suspended among the 
foliage shed a softened glow over the bronze- 
green hue of the tropical plants, and across the 
silvery spray of the falling waters. 

Nearly all the noblest in the land were 
gathered in the Countess of Fairwell’s rooms 
that night, 

Diamonds glittered and sparkled in the soft 
radiance of the light; but not more bright 
than the eyes of their wearers, Pearls gleam 
with a milk-white lustre, but not more whitely 
than the necks and arms on which they re- 


There was the glint of silk through costly 
lace, the shimmer of satin everywhere, as the 
fair wearers moved gracefully up and down the 
stately rooms, or glided languidly round to the 
measure of an entrancing waltz. 
Amid that throng of high-born beauties the 
Hon. Ozellah Caversham, only daughter of Lord 
Caversham, shone conspicuous by reason of her 
loveliness. Tall and finely formed, with a 
lithe willowy figure, and a face that was be- 
wildering in its fascinating beauty, with large 
velvety eyes of deepest brown, and 8 
stately head crowned with a wealth of red- 
gold hair, she was the observed of all ob- 
servers. 
Yet, despite her beauty and her birth, which 
were both undeniable, Ozellah Caversham had 
reached her twenty-fourth year unwed. The 
reason was not far to seek—she was portion- 
less. Her father was a r nobleman, who 
could not make both ends meet. What be- 
tween the reckless extravagance of his two 
sons, and the lavish display that his wife in- 
sisted upon as being necessary to Ozellah’s 
settlement in life, namely, a good match, he 
was head over ears in debt, and upon the verge 
of bankruptcy. 
Ozellah had been accustomed to hear from 
her earliest childhood that she was to retrieve 
the fortunes of the family by a wealthy 
marriage ; but somehow her mother’s plans 
had all failed just when she thought they were 
ing to be crowned with success, and her 
aughter was still left upon her hands, though 
she had been an acknowledged belle for six 
Seasons. 
Lady Caversham was nearly in despair. 
Each season she saw plainer, less accomplished, 
but younger and dowried girls varrying off the 
best matches of the year, while Ozellah was no 
longer in her first youth, and was losing the 
freshness of early bloom, which nothing could 


restore. 





Mm rapid succession. The upper ten vied with 
other as to who should lavish the greatest 


She knew that unless her daughter made a 
match this season it would be her last chance, 


for their finances were in such a;state that 
unless they were speedily retrieved there would 
be nothing for the family but retirement to 
some cheap continental town where they might 
vegetate in hopeless obscurity. 

‘To the vain and ambitious mother this was 
dreadful pam, and to Ozellah it was bad 
enough, for she liked all the luxuries that: 
wealth would bring, and shuddered at the 
thought of the life before her. Yet outwardly 
no one would guess that any troubles or fears 
underlaid that calm exterior as she moved with 
the air of a queen amid that titled throng, 

Two gentlemen had entered the room Iate, 
and were standing near the door. By the like- 
ness between them it was easy to see they: 
were father and son, both being six feet high, 
with erect, soldier-like figures and the same 
clear cut features ; but while the father’s hair~ 
and moustache were iron grey the son's were 
jet black, and the father's complexion was fair, 
while the skin of the son showed a decided 
olive tint. Both were handsome, aristocratic- 
looking men. 

When Ozellah passed near them the younger 
one was greatly struck by her beauty. 

**Do you know who that lovely girl is, 
father ?’’ he asked. 

**No, my boy,’’ responded his father, “I 
have been out of England so long that a new 
gots has sprung up; but I will get Lady- 

‘airwell to introduce you, if you wish it.” 

His son replying in the affirmative they 
moved in search of their hostess. 

‘* Miss Caversham, will you allow me to in- 
troduce Mr. Maybrooke to you?” It was Lady: 
Fairwell who spoke. 

Ozellah assented graciously, at the same time 
raising her velvety eyes, and letting them rest: 
for a second on those of the young man who- 
bowed before her. 

Cecil Maybrook felt a magnetic shock. pass: 
——— him as he encountered the glance from- 
those lovely eyes. 

Hitherto he had been heartwhole, but that 
first glance changed the whole current of his 
life, It was a case of love at first sight, but he 
was not aware of this; he was only conscious- 
of the —— the girl before him was unlike 
any woman he had ever met. 

*€ Am I too late for a dance?’’ he asked in 
soft, liquid tones which had a slight Italiam 
accent, though their English was faultless. 

‘1 am disengaged for the next waltz; it is 
the only one vacant on my programme,” replied. 
Miss Caversham. 

‘¢ And I may have it?” he asked eagerly. 

**Certainly Mr. Maybrooke,” she smiled ; 
‘*T hear the music commencing. Shall we go to- 


the dancing-room ? 
He assented, and they were soon gliding: 
gracefully round the room. 
They were both good dancers, their steps 
matched exactly. 


There was a subtle intoxication in the softly: 
gliding rhythmic motion which both felt. Oc- 
casionally the tip of his drooping moustache 
would touch the soft curls of her perfumed 
hair, or her fair cheek would brush his. 
shoulder. Cecil, as he floated round, wished 
that it could last for ever. He was but a boy 
in some things, despite of his twenty-five years. 

At len the music ceased. ‘‘That wap 
glorious,” he said under his breath; ‘*I have 
not danced such a dance before, but,” he added 
with sudden contrition for his forgetfulness, 
“are you tired? I never stopped once to give 
you breathing time ; I am very sorry.” 

‘‘T am not tired, Mr, Maybrooke,” she an- 
swered, adding softly, — 

“*T think I enjoyed the dance as much as 

ou,” ; 
* **I am glad of that,” he returned ; “for 5 
feared I had tired you.”’ 

*¢Qh! no,” she said, ‘'I could have gone on 
much longer.” 

‘© Will you come into the conservatory for a 
little ?’’ he asked. 

She acquiesced, and he led her there, and 
placed her on a soft velvet couch that was 





screened by the tropical palms and ferns, and 
then seated himself beside her. 
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Vaoy-faix she lookei with the light falling, 
setesa nex, ved-gold hair, puxe clear skin, large 
brown apes, oad delicate soft white neck and 
shoulders gleaming throug) the filmy. lace that 

beaced without concealing their beauty, 
fone, tomake a man. wish to have: hex, for 
hag awa; and so, Cecil. thought. 

“ Slew ie it, Mr, Maybrooke, that I have. never 
cua, pom velom?” she.askeds “Do: you, not 
came for valle and «eceptions ?."’ 

“£ am aot tired,of, them ” he. auswered 
wits nemile, ‘It ia, not because I am too dlasé 
te. Sad. enjoyment, in. my fellow-creature's 
soy, that I an ge py Ing honour of 
makang. the,acquaintance of sa fair. a specimen, 

NY as. I now: see me,” 

“Ahi {you jhaye, the, art of, flattering, I 

, pereaive,” returned. the lady. archly,; not dis- 
‘his-tribute to her beauty. 

<‘May, 1 meat, it, not. for flattery,” he-re-; 
‘tamed. carnestly;.‘‘the words I. spoke were: 
agit teuth. . I, have; never seenjany wowan, 
im ail my wanderings to compare with,you.!’ 

Ie. was oweet to. Ozellah to hear herself 
praised like this, for she feared. that.her 
wasen'the wane,,and latterly; men had rather 
avoided than sought her society, seemingly 
afraid of being. caught, in.the'toils of, her ma- 
mepunring mother, whoin her desperationshowed 
hentand eather too. plpialy. 

“* You have nat. yet me why, it,is:I have 
aeven met you?" Miss Caversham said, with a 
soft glance from under the curling lashes. 

‘“Because. I have only, lately. come to Eng- 
lami," he, enswered. ‘‘I have: been wandering 
with my father in many lands.” 

«' Bat. you are, English, are you. not?” she 
2aked, ee yet the name.is English, but 

peak with aslight accent..’ 
wt am half-English, half-Itglian,” he re 
tamed; <‘My-father is English, bat my mother, 
whom L never knew, was Italian.,’’ 

“‘Then she is dead ?.” remarked..Miss Cayen:; 
saws gertly:, 7 “4 

“She died, when, I, was; bora, , I. know. very, 
littheabost. hex, for my father even,now can, 
aebdear to have hem mentioned.” 

.** Bat-you, have some Italian relatives,, pre 
sume ev 


“Tone that’ I am aware of., I believe my 
master: was. au orphan, bat,.as.I have.told you, 
my fethersnever, mentions her. I haye never 
felt her tose, for he has been father. and.mother 
teey ne mother could have been kinder or more, 
solicitous for my welfare than hehas been. We 
have been companions from.my earliest years ; 
it isin deference.to my wishes that he has now 
~ofurned to Hoyland. I wished toseehis country: 
and his English home.” It was. easy.to.see by 
the:wayg he spoke of his,father that. the atfeo- 
tien between them was reciprocal, 

Where was a soft, light.in his dark Italian 
eyes that lighted up his whole face into, anima, 
fom and caused a glow in his olive cheeks, 

Teo Qrcllah he’ was, a revelation; he was so, 
unmiske the men. in. her-set, who cared. for. no- 
thingeand nobody, and. who would never think 
ofpraising their fathers to a woman,whom 
they bad not. known an hour before. She wag 
interested ia him. Usconsciously she led him 
omtespeak of himself. He told her all about 
hismself. and his father, as far as he.knew his 
owmilistory. 

Phey were so engrossed. with one another that 
they:mever noticed the lapse ef time, and. it was 
oulg when.Ladg Cayerabam came. in search.of 
her daughter, to tell her that the hired, carriage 
had come to take them home,.that Ozellah dis- 

covered that more than an hour had e 
sinee, they entered the conservatory, and) that 
the partners to whom she had been engaged, for 
sewemn! dances had been vainly seeking - her. 
T¢ wae almost with reluctance that.she rose.to 
secampany her mother. It was Cecil. who 
sought her wraps, and who led her to the 
commags, not one of her neglected partners, and 
i¢ was Cecil who responded. willingly in the 
affirmative to Lady Caversham’s pressing invi- 
‘tatton that he should visit them at their tiny 
ease ia Mayfair. 

Ovelich heaned back in tke. corner of the 
rarriege, lost iz a delicious reverie, The glance 


of, Gecil Magbrooke's. dark: eyes impressed her 
in spite of berself, There was a. latent gleam 
in them, which seemed: to say. that. when he 
loyed it would, not be in auy fair and easy 
fashion—love with him. wou!d. be; a. consuming 


Lady Caversham did not. interrupt her 
reverie duringthe drive. She seldom said much 
before her hus but when Ozellah,was seated 
before her dressing-table, leisurely untwisting 
the heavy coils: of hair—which her admirers 
called. golden, but which some of her deanest 
lady friends did not hesitate to, promaunce:red, 
forjthey. could not afford the luxury of a maid— 
she was, startled by the entrance of hermother. 
The latter had removed her evening dreas, and 
changed it for acashmere wrapper. She came 
towards thertable, after carefully closing the 
doer behind .her,, «pleased smile spreading over 


‘hen somewhat ample features. 


“T congratulate. you, my, dear,” slie said, 
beamingly. 

“¢ te me, why ?” 

“Upon your conquest to-night.” 

“ My conguest.?”’ ; 

‘*Yes,, How you repeat.my words.” 

‘*T do not. understand you.” 

“ Yet it.is;very plain. 1 mean your conquest 
over one of the richest.commoners in England. 
‘Mr. Cecil Maybrooke is, evidently, very much 
struck with you; you have only to play your 
cards,carefully to be the wife of a millionaire ”” 

** Haw do. you know all this?” 

Ozellah. turned to her mother with more 
interest.than she. had yet shown in the. discus- 
sion, She had been weaving a day-dream, in 
which she and Cecil were the principal figures, 
and.this had been rather rudely. dispelled by 
her mother's entrance and remarks. She was 
not too old to indulge in romance, but.she had 
been. brought up in such a sphere of worldly 
wisdom that the. mention. of hig wealth at- 
tracted her attention at, once. ‘ 

¢ How do Lknow?” r ded, Lady Caver- 
abgm, in. answer to her 
“M 
when I saw that he admived you, 

* And what have your Pan Soe taught you?’’ 

“ This—Cecil, Maybrooke is an, only child,, 
the.very apple of his,father’s eye ; indeed, my. 
‘informant told me that. she Had heard that.i 
is, quite absurd .the.;fuss> that Mr. Maybrooke 

es over him, he cin hardly bear to le§ him. 
ou$,of his sight. They have a splendid place 
in Meadowshire, with I do not know how many 
acres.of ground round it. They haye a, alatial: 
mansion in town, and they have also a beauti- 
ful.villain Italy. If we succeed, my dear, and 
you become Mrs. Cecil, Maybrooke,. you will. be 
able to lodge us rent-free.in one of the houses, 
for you could not live in thém all at onée,” 

* But who lives in them now, for Mr. Cee?! 
Maybrooke told me that he and his father had 
been travelling for years ?.”’ 

‘*Oh, they have people taking care of them, 
they are all kep* in thorangh repair; I believe 
a-brother of Mr. Maybrooke senior lives_in one 
of the houses, and undertakes the management 
of. the:others.”’ 

“Humphi!” mused Ozellah. “That is not 
sq; pleasant ; he may be difficult to get rid of,” 

“ Of course, he and his wife and child will 
turn out now the rightful owners have come 
back,” said Lady Caversham, soothingly, 

‘**So he hag a family,has he? Really I must 
congratulate you upon the minuteness of your 

inquiries, mother,”’ returned Ozellah, rather 
sarcastically ; ‘‘but. that only makes matters 
worse. One. might. beable to get rid of the 
uncle, but the, aunt-in-law, who is, most pro- 
bably, some vulgar woman, ‘will be very difficult 
to dislodge after having been in possession so 
many years,” 

‘‘I-do not think you need fear that. I was 
told that Mrs, Maybrooke is an exceédingly 
agreeable person, and her little daughter is like 
an angel,”’ 

‘*She.may be vary agreeable and the child 
may be quite angelic to their friends, but you 
may take my word for it they would be neither 





agreeable or angelic to anyone who tried to 
oust them from their comfortable quarters.’ 


aughter’s question. | 
y dear, I made it my business to inquire, | 


“ Well—well, dear, I would not-worry about 
that; you, with your powers of fascinatio 
could easily make Cecil your slave, obedient t 
every wish you expressedyand evenif his uncl 
and aunt did not leave at first you could soon 
show them that their absence was-desitable,” 

** Still I wish they were not there,” mmttered 
Ozellah, discontentedly, ‘“I Lt he said 
he had no relatives-excepthis-father, By-the 
way, though,” she added, suddenly, ‘*it was 
Italian relatives he spoke about) he said nothing 
of any English ones,” . 

‘And then;” resumed. Lady Cavers 
“think what a different lot yours will be if 
you marry Cecil brooke! As his:wifg 
you will be an acknowledged’ leaderof fashion, 
‘The Maybrooke-diamonds are celebrated ; your 
horses can be the finest that money can pur. 
chase; your receptions ean outshine any of 
those the givers of which now look down upon 
lyou because, despite of your birth, you are 


“Yes, all that is very true,” said Ozellah 
quietly. 
| Whereas,” continued Lady Caversham, see 
jing that she had made an impression upon her 
daughter, “if you fail’ to get matried ‘this 
season your chance will be quite gone, for 
father canmot. possibly keep his head 
|water another year, and I do’ not knowwhat 
you would do vegetating in a cheap continental 
town.” 

“Cut my throat, most probably, or. takes 
dose of poison before three months: were out;" 
responded Ozellah, cynically. ‘ You havesaid 
quite enough, mother ; it shall ‘not be my faalt 
if Cecil Maybrooke does not lay his wealth aad 
heart at my feet, and that before very long,” 

“That is spoken like my own daughter,” 
said Lady Caversham, stoopivg to kiss-her,a 
caress wail OzeHah endured quietly, but 
without making any response to; *' And aow, 
child, you had potter get to bed as-soon’ as pow 
sible Xs you must not lose the roses from your 
chee ” } ‘ 


“A little rouge will soon supply tise de. 


‘| ficiency ; but you are right, itis tame:fér bedi 


Good-night, or rather good-morning, mother.” 

* When. Lady -Caversham-had sailed: majo» 
tically from the room Ozellah turned; aud?couw 
templated her own image in the glass for #iew 
moments. 

‘tIt is true what she’ says,” she mubtered; 

“Tam not growing younger, and my eliante 
are getting fewer every day. I could Hot live 
without the excitement to which’I’ have been 
accustomed, Still, she does take the’romance 
out of everything; it'is nothing but selling to 
the highest bidder with her: I’ had’ fancted,” 
with a half-sigh, ‘‘that I could love Cecil, as I 
am sure hé will love me for myself* alone. 
Bah !”’ she added angrily, to herself, “Am! 
growing idiotic? What have I to do with love 
or sentiment? It must be the highest bidder 
with me, so it is lucky Cecil has the thousands, 
for without them he could never become a 
husband,” and she retired to rest ;°bat i 
of his money it was his dark eyes that haunted 
her dreams that night. 


* * * . * 


“Ah, how-T love ; my own one! You 
have made this earth a paradise to me. I could 
be content. to die now ; it is such exquisite bliss 
to know you will be mine.’’ 

The speaker was Cecil Maybrooke, With on? 
arm he held Ozellah, Caversham presse 
tenderly to his heart in the drawingroens 
the tiny ‘house in Mayfair, white his Houid 
dark eyes gazed into hers with a passipm tha 
was almost. painfal in its intensity. ©“ = 

She slightly st¥ttled at his vehem met; 
she could™feel the’ great throbs of his 
where it beat against hers ; he almost crust 
her in his delirious joy. She would 
ferred a colder, calmer wooing than thts fiety 
southern one ;"bat she answered -him phy 
fully, — 

“Why do you tal of dying? I want y™ 
to live for me,” 





Indeed, she won!d not have been na 
| pleased had he taken it into his ‘heat t 
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Ss 
now, just when the prize she coveted was 

‘thin her reach, 
vive! ‘Of course, I will live [for you, my 
own; it was but a figure of speech I used. 
L could not rest in my grave were you not with 
me, 1 should come back to hover over you, and 
guard you from the love of any other man. 
You are mine now in lifeand death ! ” cried he, 
passionately. ; 

“You have known me so short a time, 
Cecil,” she murmured, stealing a soft glance at 
him from under her long lashes. 

“Had I known you all my life I could not 
love you better,” he said, ly. 

«Foolish boy !” she returned, softly, smooth- 
ing- back the.dark. silken.rings of hair from his 
dive teow, and’ gazing inito the melting eyes 
that were into hers with such pas- 
sionate-admiration in their glance, 

“You do love me, my own?” he said, 


—_ Tlove you. Have Inot'told you 
" she answered, 
» ¥¥es; but‘tell me again, I can never weary 






dtiheiring from your lips the words, ‘I love 
i ee 

’ wor 
cried suddenly, . You 

my love? Itis a 

felt, never shall. feel for any 

what I feel for you, Oh! mp love, m 
love! you will never. changes Tell me though 
Sea c you will be steadfast » 

mei ere Was piteous entreaty 
higthones, that a ne of her creed 
of yroridjiness ; where .w find such love 


a” 


tones were véry gentle as she answerad, 
“ Rest content, you and you only have my 
love” It was-true she had never cared” for 
any man as she was beginning to care for 
Cecil. As much as it was in her to love any- 
one she did love him, though compared to his 
her love was bit as the flame of a wax candle 
against the Sevoaring fire of a volcano, 

‘Lady Caversham ‘had manceuvred so well 
‘thidt, thongh it was less'than a month since he 
thd first met Okellah Caversham, Cecil May- 
brooke had fallen in love with her, had 

to: her, ‘wind had been accepted, One 

evening, when they-were both ata ball, he had 

dam her ‘out. on to the Daloony’among the 

ry flowers, and had there poured out to 
is impassioned feelings. 

She allowed him to draw her to him and 
cover herface with burning kisses, while she 
gave him the assurances: he craved for. 

‘Saddenly she looked up into his face.“ Your 
‘father, Cecil?” she said inquiringly; “how 
wilthe tale this ® Will he like me for adaughter- 


a. ey father, dearest,” he-answered fondly ; 
eer teen has no will but mine; bat even 

ohe opposed'to my marrying, his-ebjections 
‘would vanish at once when hie hme wiertio was 
br daughter-in-law I was about to give 


“Then that is all right,” replied Ozellah, 
witha ‘sigh of relief. ‘I feared that, perhaps, 
98 he is so fond of you, he might not like any- 
~ to'share your love with him.”’ 

Pe ww tee could help it?” re- 
ecu, a lover's infatuation 
sie ve tu for the 
“* Ani will také me soon to see May- 
weit Hall, Cecil?” she asked ; * it is rom 

sautifal, igit not ?” 
sak ery-heantifulindeed,” he answered ; “ be- 

T dame ‘to nd I had no idea that any 

nee here could beso ‘beautiful. I lived in 
ly for so miany years that I always looked 
reba Ae but’ Iam sure I shall love 

ke very dearly, especially when 

‘ 


you it with your presence.” 


' 
: youwillnot always live there, Cecil?” 
pri hr it somewhat alarmed at the pro- 
Fhe A shape buried alive in the country, how:- 
soneretutital thesplace might be. “ You will 
Tallan es live in town, and sometimes in your 
vill, IsliowHd like to see all your pos: 


be 


Mieadowshire, Around it 
Wadulating land clothed’ # 





| for in the | Maybrooke collection some #f' the 





Sessions,” 


CREE EEE TEE eee enn — 


‘Of course, dear, if you wish it,” he said 
outy : “but, Ozellah, while my father lives 
they are not my possessions;.aimd I trust he may 
live for many ayear yet.” = 

‘** Yes, yes !”’ shesaid impatiently, ‘‘I know 
that while he lives they are his, Dutyou will 


come into them. They are suppose.” 
“Tbelieve so, imtI never asked my’ any- 

thing about them,” he repliediquiatly.. 
“Cecil, you wilkdinve the Maybrodlie dia- 


monds reset for me, L-have hearilithey mie-very 
splendid. _Is it so?” . 


Somehow the q d  htiear. 
Could it be that site: Of his 
wealth, and all the 1 ; ‘ would 
bring her ?—while he ; proud to 


wed her had she been 






** Ozellah,” he cried,al Ss 
that you love me for myself alone; it. 
would make no. diffe to youwere I penni- 
less.” And she, lo up at withthe. 
glance that had many imprie- 
sionable man, gaye, e answer, 

the mayne pinata. 

“We have won!” was the, 2 answer, 

‘*T stall be mistress of Maybriip 


4 





OMAPTER I. Sy 
Maysro6xe Hau was a sple 
im some of the lo 






dure. Sage Fe. *. 
Belts of fir-mmd other *forgdb tress a 
ee to the scene. was 


ifully kept Jawn in’ of te ge 
c with, s of bri “flowers, 
Some splendid ol@cedar wa delight: 


ful shade by their spreading branches. A wire 
fence divided the lawn from a broad expanse of 
meadow-land and trees, where antlered deer 
browsed, and graceful fawns gambolled by the 
sides:of their' datas, Atthe side of the house 
were the rose-beds, which were justly famed, 


rarest roses were to be foundic They ranged:in 
colour from snow2white to almost black. All 
the old favaqurites: were: there, including the 
sweet smelling cabbage-rose, and ‘the nearly 
forgotten York and d.ancaster, but in addition 
were all the lovely modern varities. to which 
the gardener’s art has succeeded in bringing the 
most beatiful of all lawers. Therewasthe blush- 
rose of the same soft hue as a youag.maiden’s 
cheek; there the pale, ‘ Niphetes;” there 
the dark crimson velvety petals of the “ Lord 
Raglan ;”’ there the yellow of the‘ Marechale 
Niel,” ‘‘the-Gloire de, Dijon” and a host. of 
others, all sending out theirfragranee upon the 
balmy air. 

~ Bat not the flowers only, the fruitialso was 
celebrated. Such pines, grapes, peaches and 
melons came fron nowhere elae, like those that 
were produced from the Maybrooke. forcing- 
houses and gardens. 

At the back of the house a lake ran likea 
silver stream through the green meadows, 
where the soft-eyed cows complacently chewed 
the cud, or stood knee-deep in the clear water, 
where the speckled trout swam about among 
the sedges and rushes, -or. motionless 
beneath the shade of the glossy dark leaves of 
the water-lilies, which togethér with forget-me- 
nots, covered the surface of the water. 

It was-w lovely place; and people wondered 
that the owner had left it for so many years, 
and spent his time in foreign lands: 

But-at last he had returned after more than 
five-and-twenty years’ absence, bringing his son 
with him. 

A féw évenings after Cecil Maybrooke had 

posed to atid !: been accepted by Ozellah 

‘aversham, “he and his father were seated “at 
dintter in the small dining-room at Maybrooke 
Hall. bin had ran down for afew days, as 
Cecil wis to see moté’of his father’s estate, 
and Mr, Maybrookewotld doany thing to gratify 
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It was a small octagon-shaped room, on the 
ene looking out over the rosebeds. 
ictures that were gems covered the walls. 
Cabinets filled with almost priceless Sevres 
and Dresden china were placed so that the 
eye could feast itself upon their contents, 
bronze statuettes, marble Cupids, costly 
bric a-brac, and the thousand be one things 
that connoisseurs love to gather about them were 
scattered round in lavish profusion, The 
table, which was laid for two, was covered with 
littering silver and glass, amid which old- 
ashioned China bowls were placed, filled with 
the rarest exotics, which mingled theirperfume 
ee —~ of the roses outside which 
in e evening breeze. 

The sun casta. golden glow over the 
flowers, and. the rich hue of the:purple grapes 
that nestled in their dark green leaves: It 
lighted. up the-faces of father and son, as-they 
sat toying withthe fruit, shedding a light glow 


| nan, ‘nad silignoleg-tontall ie dnncy beasty 
man, and “beauty 


of the Hn : 

They bad not 2 touch. during the 
meal ; but when ti — left the 
room, and fiiey were alone; w his chair 
closer to Bis father’s. 
oem to: tell. you,-sir,” he 






0 felt a spasm there.” 
‘have startled you,” cried Cecil, springing 
to his fest, and et rns to his father’s side, 
‘Forgive my thoughtlessness; I should not 
have told you so abruptly.” 

‘IT have nothing to forgive, it is you—you 
who will have to grant pardon !”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Maybrooke, incoherently. ‘It has come 
at last—my sin has found me ont.” 

“ My dear father,” said Cecil, anxiously, 
‘* you are ill, am sure youare. Let mesend 
fora docton?”»- . >» 

‘‘No, no!” said Mr, Maybrooke, faintly, 
thoughomore calmly... ‘‘Icam -better now; I 
was a little "startled: just at first... There, you 
oe all right again, and: ready to hear all 
about it.” 

+ But do-you not think we had better defer 
it till to-morrow ?” asked Cecil, looking aftes- 
tionately, yet anxiously at bis father. 

ae rat Ang a my we. al 
spen e latter, try: to speak gaily, 
though it was with an evident effort, and. his 
sén noticed thatthe grey pallor -had:not quite 
left his face. ‘Who is the-lady who has pro- 
mised to become your bride?” 

“Miss ,Gaversham;’”’ replied Cecil, with a 
tender smile abont.his mouth,and.a soft look 
in his dark eyes as he spoke his beloved’s 
name; 

‘*’ Miss Caversham, Lord Caversham’s 
daughter?” said his father, with asigh. “She 
is very beautifal, butshe isa woman of the 
world, I hoped it was seme.gentle.maiden who 
would loye you for yourself alone.” 

“ My darling does love me-for myself alone,” 
said Cecil, with the confidence of youth and 
love. 

‘“Are-you sure? ” asked his father, eagerly. 
“Quite sare; she has told me so over’and 
over again,” si 

“ Heaven grant that it may be trae !”’ was 
his father’s ejaculation. 

‘“T know my darling lovessme as much as [ 
love her, and’I would marry her if she were 
a beggar.” 

** But would'she marry you if you were a 
beggar?” ; 

“T am certain she would; but there is no 
fear-of that,” and Cacil's.eyes wandered over 
the broad expanse..of undulating land that 
stretched before them. 

His father noted the glance. , 

“J must make ifsure,” hemuttered; then 





a wisk of his. 


aloud he said wbruptly, ‘‘Geeil, I have never 
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made my will; I must send for Martin to- 
morrow.” 

“ There is no need to be in any hurry, sir,” 
replied his son. 

“ Bat there is great need, I ought to have 
done it before, only I put it off. I could not 
bear——"’ he paused, and left the sentence 
unfinished. 

* Bat I do not see the need for you to worry 
yourself, sir,” persisted Cecil, ‘*The estates 
are entailed, are they not?” 

His father bent upon him a look which was 
strangely mingled—love, pity, and remorse 
seemed all combined in it, 

“Yes, the estates are entailed,” he said, 
slowly, at last ; ‘‘but there is my large private 
fortune, I must secure that to——” 

A second time he left the sentence un- 
finished ; he seemed to be struggling with 
any, boy boy!” he suddenl 

“My —my boy! ” he enly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ would anything change your love 
for me?” 

“ Why talk of such a thing, sir ? You know 
that would be an impossibility.” 

“But if I had injured you, committed a 
terrible wrong against you, what then? Surely 
that would kill your love for me?” 

Cecil looked up rather surprised. His 
father must be ill, he tho » to talk like 
this ; but his tones were tely gentle as he 
replied ,— 

“ Nothing have ever done, nothing you 
could ever f would change my oy cas 
bair’s breadth. I owe you everything—you 
have been father and mother too,” 

At that word “ mother” Mr. Maybrooke 
ebuddered. 

“ Cecil,” he said, and his voice sounded 
bellow, ‘‘I have never told you about your 
mother. The time has come ; but,” passing 
his hand wearily across his brow, ‘*I do not 
feel equal to the taek to-night, but to morrow 
= shall hear all—yor shall know why it is 

must make my will, a_ 1when you have heard 


a f 


Mt! 


[‘‘x00 Do Love ME, MY OWN,” HE SAID, EAGEBRLY,) 


all then you must judge whether youzcan for- 
ve. ” 


** Whatever the story may be,” responded 
Cecil, gently, taking his father’s band and 
pressing it to his Jips, “rest assured that it 
cannot change my feelings for you the bun- 
dreth part of an inch.” 

“ Ab! you do not know—you have no idea. 
Cecil, say once ‘I forgive you!’”’ 

“I—I have nothing to forgive, sir; you 
have ever been the kindest, tenderest of 
fathers to me!” 

“ Still say it, just once, Cecil—onoe, to 
please me.” 

“3 yoy you, father, if indeed I have 
aught to forgive,” said Cecil, earnestly. 

“Now I can sleep in peace. To-morrow, 
Cecil, to-morrow you shall know all.” 

But there was no to-morrow for Henry 
Maybrooke. Before the morrow’s dawn he 
had entered that Silent Land whence no 
traveller ever returns, “‘where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.” He bad entered it leaving his wil] un- 
made and the story of bis life untold, 


(To be continued.) 








Loxpon Water anp THE Hor WaatTuEr.— 
The drought which we have experienced this 
summer has already taxed the capabilities of 
some of the companies who supply London 
with water, From certain districts we hear 
well-substantiated complaints of an insuffi- 
cient supply, and of cisterns left anreplenished 
for several days ; this isan exceedingly danger- 
ous event to occur during hot dry weather. 
A cistern which is left empty, or nearly so, 
for several days, is very liable to become 
foul, and then to impart noxions properties to 
the whole bulk of water at the next delivery. 
Mr. Octavius E. Coope, the chairman of the 
East London Waterworks Company, has 
written to the Times complaining of the ver 
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serious waste which is allowed to take plaw 
over the area supplied by his company, ani 
resenting the existence of a public ‘* hostility 
fed by prejudice,” East London is especialy 
fortunate in having a constant supply, and us 
thirty-seven gallons a head a day—a quantity 
which, the chairman thinks, “ stupendouly 
in excess” of the natural necessities of th 
population. Thirty gallons a-head is, bow 
ever, not an excessive supply ; and it is within: 
with words to apply the term ‘‘ stupendous: 
to the excess above noted. The introductio 
of a constant supply into a new district, # 
pecially if it be a poor one, is sure to ental 
some waste, owing to the fittings not bein 
properly attended to; but the water companies 
cannot ex ot such eympediay Soom theges 
The hostility is not founded entirely on ha 
judice ; there is a strong feeling atseny 
the water companies do not do the public 
all that it bas @ right to claim ; that in sm 
cases the work is often done as bedly, wae 
the charges are made as high, as the law wil 
allow. The public are, perhaps, notsa 
discriminating ; but in this instance, ss in ® 
many other instances where public opinion # 
concerned, the innocent suffer with i 

uilty ; and a company which, like the Sat 
oo has made some efforts to it 
duty towards the public well and liberally, 
receives some of the opprobriam earned 
others.— British Medical Journal. 

Goop manners are not learned from sili: 
trary teaching so much as acquired from belt 
They grow upon = use. We must 
courteous, civil, agreeable, kind, gentlemsaly 
and womanly at home, and then it will we 
become a kind of second kind of nature to Pt 
so everywhere, A coarse rough a 94 
home be gets a habit of songhnees which 


cannot lay off, if we try, w en we goal . 


The most agreeable we 
— aoewn in ogre A are ling 
perfectly agreeable a me. B 
school for all the best things, especially 
good manners. 
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NOVELEITE.} 
THE GENERAL’S DEFEAT. 
—o— 

CHAPTER I, 


Tais is not a story of military life. If its 
title has led my readers to expect a tale of war 
and carnage let me warn them very humbly 
will be di inted; none of my 
characters have or ever hope to have the 
honour of bearing Her Majesty’s Commission, 
and the commander whose name has been 
given to this short sketch had never touched a 
gun or heard the report of a cannon, 

The General was a woman ! 

It is a fact, a woman—a widow of some 
fifty odd years, remarkably Pp er tall, 
erect, with plentiful jet black hair, and bright, 
Piercing eyes to match. 

Mrs, Campbell had such a talent for com- 

» such an indomitable will, such a 

love of conquering whoever dared oppose it, 
t when the younger members of the Asylum 
first made her acquaintance one of the most 
dating spirits gave her the soubriquet of the 

General,” and it stuck to her with such 

y as to prove that the epithet was at 

Sppropriate, 

You must not for one instant imagine from 

this mention of the Asylum that Mrs, Camp- 
Was insane; she enjoyed the clearest, 
fare brain likely to be met with in a 

y's journey, and if you had even hinted at 
much & calamity she would have looked you 
over coldly from top to toe, and told you, in a 
a caleulated to turn the sweetest milk into 
pm daT et -~ she or ae Heaven the 

ways 
plenty of ys had good heads and 

No, the Asylum—whose title was a per- 
petual scourge to the inmates—was an insti- 
bey about miles from London for 
Giaioeton,and {an of ee ones wie 

' of the e which must 
have levelled the hearte of ts inmates—bad 





never been associated with trade. It was a 
large square block of Gothic-like buildings ; it 
was only when you looked at it closely and 
marked the long picturesque corridors that 
you understood the pile, instead of being one 
very large house, was really a collection of 
small ones, of twenty-nine—to be particular— 
four-roomed dwellings, one’ of which, together 
with a pension of a hundred a-year, was the 
special property of Mrs. Julia Campbell. 

It was as pretty a house as you could wish 
to see. The General had travelled in the days 
of her prosperity, and her sitting-room was 
fall of curiosities brought from foreign Jands. 
She had eee of her own in the way of 
money, and this with the pension made up an 
income fully sufficient for all necessary wants. 
She was the supreme autocrat of the Asylum ; 
none of the er ladies dared to contradict 
her to her face. She enjoyed the last word at 
any discussion, so she ought to have been 
happy. and probably was ; only she thought it 
her duty to as if she were the most 
unfortunate of women whom nothing but an 
act of supreme self-sacrifice and most —— 
condescension could ever have brought 
beneath the Asylum walls. 

The charity (it was a charity, in spite of all 
the attempts of Mrs. Cam to gainsay the 
facts) had been founded by a Mrs. Catt, a 
wealthy widow, some hundred years before. 
She had made it a special stipulation that 


the inhabitants of the twenty-nine houses 


should all be widows; but her daughter, 
a venerable spinster, had so pitied her fellow- 
s as to leave all her fortune to build and 


endow nine similar houses, the inmates of 


It had 


which should be spinsters. rown up 


a habit in Lullington, I grieve to say from this 
circumstance, to speak of the ladies in the 
Asylum as “Cates,” and the virgins in the west 
cloister as kittens. It was — Soe 
very irreverent, butitisa fact, 

Lullington has no tinge of veneration. 


reader. 
It was a sultry June day, the white walls 


of the Asy'um shone with almost dazzling 





[‘'I HAD BETTER TALK TO HEB,” DECIDED DIENEY.) 


brightness in tl sunshine. There wae no 
shade to be found, and so the “ Cate” had 
wisely retreated indoors, where, with the 
blinds carefully lowered, they were many of 
them indulging in a siesta. 

There was no sign of life about the place; 
it might have been some enchanted hall for 
the utter stillness that settled on it, and the 
yamine of the atmosphere favoured the 
su on, 

e sun was at its hottest when a young 
girl passed slowly through the great iron 
gates ; she might have been eighteen or even 
less, She had clear, dark grey eyes and soft, 
wavy brown hair. There was a sad wistful- 
ness about her face, as though she had known 
what sorrow was. She wore a coarse serge 
dress and a large grass hat covered in white 
muslin ; alittle basket hung on one arm, and 
several little parcels te in its depths. 

Vere Castleton was the youngest inmate of 
the Asylum, and she was very often told she 
ought not to be there at all. Rarely a day 
passed but she was reminded ever gts 
enjoyed, every comfort, nay, even the bread 
she ate was s0 much taken from her cousin 
Millicent, The General even at times made 
intricate calculations of the segregate sum 
expended on her niece since she came to 
reside with her. Vere listened in remorse- 
fal silence ; she would willingly have gone 
away. Life in the Asylum was not very 

leasant to her ; but did she mention the bare 
idea of going out as @ governess, the General 
her of ingratitude, and begged she 
a not bring such disgrace upon her 
‘amily. 

“Your mother was a Campbell,” the irate 
old officer would declare with dignity, ‘‘and 
the Campbells came over with the Conqueror. 
A governess, indeed! A pretty idea, as if I 
should let you bring such a disgrace on us.” 

* No one need know,” said Vere, wistfally. 
‘You might ssy I had gone away for a lit 
while.” 

“Tam not addicted to falsehood.” 
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But it would be true.” 

«“ About as trae as Mrs. Reeves's statement 
that Fanny’s gone to Londen just to see the 
ey does 
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London -enctcatbe Gene 
~ 1h wee the fasiiiom in the 










“T caw’t; my aunt 
‘‘The General will be-rati 
“ Pleased |” 
“T am quite sure of it ; sho has@ bevpok 
callers, and she wouldan’t like ‘them to mest 
you with all those parcels. Come in and 
have a cup of tea; we are having it early to- 
night because aoe and I are going to 
= afterwards,”’:.. ° : , 
Tis Raoees's never cqnoegled their poverty. ; 
f\ was a fact that they had. absolately no 
private. meandc; the jom rset ng im 
éardings had to keep them. and previde 
tyro little orphan gran _ ee 
Vere. thus, assured. yielfed. to tem ’ 
ani eftered, the ope house in the Asylam 
whére she. knew she s' be welcome 
Mrs. “Reevés, a gentle, motherly. woman, 
looked at the girl's flushed face pitifally, 
**My deat child, you have never been tothe 
market in this heat?’ ' 
‘°Wa wanted soma buiber for tea, and, ba- 
#i3es, Dhaye the ironing ¢> do afterwards,” 
“Very, very fragile she looked as she leaned 
bask in a large olafashiened.arm.chaix. Mrs. 
Reeves looked at petagperely. . Hes husband 
had béen 4 doctor, and she had seen 
much: illness. It. often. siruck her. that. the 
‘* General’s.” niece wonld not burden her annt 
much longer, 
pr: oye Vere,.I often wonder you 
v she said, i iv 
i= Shook her ted, 
“I can’s go anywhere ys ; 
.**Bat there are many familiee who would 
give yon a, y. home for far less labour than 
3 ee ‘or Mes. Camphbell’” 


efe sighed, 

"'T have though’, thai myaelf, but,’ she 
flushed nervously, ‘my aunt is very magh 
opposed.to it, and ii would cost.money.” 

“Bus you. would be earning money.” 

““T should have -to advertise, and,” she 
fooked painfully at- her black serge.dresa; “I 
don’t fancy anyone would care to see their 
governess as shabby as I am.” 

Mrs. Raevea came over to the girl’s side and 
took her hand, Fanny had gone in the kitchen 
to briog the-amall servant-and the tea. 

“ Vere, T cannot bear to see you so put upon, 
Tam nota rich woman,.batI could e you 
a little money; you might pay me back ont 
of your first year's salary,” 

Vere hesitatcd, 


ghould have 
 . long Kasshe been gone, Vere?” 
_* P went di 





‘tT used ta wish ij very much,” she said 
simply, ‘‘ but I seam so tired now I have not 
the emergy to struggle for it, Ah! Mra, 
Reeves, if only paps would come home.” 

Mrs, Reeves only pressed the girl's hand 
affectionutely. 

** He can't bedead,” said poor Vere, sadly. 
“ QhidiMirs. Reeves, I can’t bear to think that. 
iknoweAuntiGampbdell says so, but surely we 


a bea Ae 
‘in-law, the ‘‘ General,” would not have main 





‘ ‘yom do resolve te’ leave 
Tp ama I will dp our bets to 
ou.” _ Oe i : 
ie Or % in smple:time for 
the fresh butter; and to guese the 
tea-table, 


Millicent, a tall, fair, indpjént-looking girl, 





Seem in pale blue cashmere, trimmed 
MiseGampbell posed for@jbeauty. She had 
ciety @ great and it wea-con- | 
both by hepmother and her- 
would make 9 match... At 
chances:were siflite.come, for no 
expressed his desire for 
ins yo. ave: been, Vero?" 
oe = ~*~ > 








* Did you getmy bide ribbon ?” 

“You never gave me the pattern, Millicent, 

*E thougtt:- you meant to-do witHout ft.’ 

, * You lazy, — thing; when you know 
9m.geing tothe oppcers to-night, aud have 

Ah iy He rampant by my girdle.” . x 

“You never re: anything,” seid. the 
Ganeraly, shar “ She is. not im; the- least 
WAiare said SOE Ee 

ere. said nothing; s rrie may 
tea.table that ahe mighi:be.is time to finish 
I at's lacg scart... She mssieted her aoasin 
in. her. toilet, and thea watched her and her 
mother start for zaerconcert, 

The governor of the Asslam and his wife 
gave receptions every Tauraday, at which 
some particolar entertainmeat was provided. 
These gatherings were very popalar with most 
of the “ Gats,” who attended chem. with the 
utmost regularity. The governor, Mr. Aran- 
del, wasan Oxford man and afsllow ef his 
college; his wife was a,very pretty, agreeable 
woman, in proof of which it may be stated 
that. not. ore of the..nine-and-tweniy “ Cats,” 
or, even the two kittens, had litted up a voiee 
against ner. th dir. and Mira. Arundel 
were rich and fashionable; they kept.» great 
deal of Compas 08 3 mae wh Shale house 
the General firmly bopad Millicent.wouid pick 
up ahbusband, 


Left alone, Vere.;helped, the little maid 
waeh upthe tea,thinga, shea.che tarew a crim. 
son shawl over ber head aud went into the 
cloister, Itwas lightanill, baraly nine o'clock, 
and she was 0 tired, she thought a breath, of 
fresh air mig/t cevive-her ; theremever seemed 
to. her any; itopropaieiy im. the act,. Sarely 
while cats and kittens were merny-making at 
the concert, she might enjay-a little liberty | 
How very fair and peaceful everything looked 
this bright summer evening, 

Vere broke off :a cluster of white ‘roses, and 
fastened. them in her hair, the bright,crimson 
shawl covered hershabby dress ; the. girl looked 
like some fair, waudering princess. 

‘‘Itisjust as if 1 ware going somewhere,” 
she said, langhingly; ‘‘fancy how shocked 
Aunt Jalia would be if she could see me.” 


spirit of independence rose in Vere's heart 
and she wandered on until she had lett thy 
Asylum grounds behind her, and crossej the 
geassy meadow which led down to the river’, 
brink. 

She stood there in her picturesque array 
the roses in her hair, her little hands locke 
together, as she thought of her life and ij; 
sorrows, her dreary future. The soft, silvery 
waters of Father Thames rolled onwards a: 
her feet; the still beauty of the scene ssemei 
—_ 2 — to a —- lonely 
and at las e@ pent-up longing, the 
pain, found vent in aoe A = 

** Tt is so beautiful here, itis such a lovely 
world, and there is so much going on init, and 
yet there's no place for me. Oh! mother, it 
you had lived, how different it all might haye 


The passionate regret in the girlish voice 


~ } would have touched a heartof stone. Baga 


Disney’s heart was very far from stone, and 
as he heard Vere’s lament it touched him with 
@ deep, strange pity, different to any feeling 
ite had ever known. 

Another moment and he was at her side, 
could see that the bright vision which hai 
a a in ~ teas se only 8 

crimson shawl, wi t, tear-dimmed 
eyes; and. tronbled, childish face. Fors 
moment he-eonld not tell her 


e age, did notknow 
if he-were d or & woman, 
“ipis: -night.” 
She did not aspeaking to her, bi 
~s rasde no-effort toeontinue tlre convers. 
iT You’ 


‘‘T have beeii & great traveller,” he said, 
turning to her with respectfal courtesy; “I 
think I have seen nearly every celebrated 
place in Europe, but I never found anything 
I liked so well as a river bank by moonlight 
I can’t think how people can. stay indoor 
such a-night.as this,” - - 

“It is much pleasanter here.” 

“Yes; fancy packing a hundred people into 
& room, and shutting up all the windows, such 
@ night.as this” 2 

“ You’ are -talking of Mes; Arundels: om 
cert? ” ; . - , 

“Yes; I stood it for am hows, then Iwa 
nearly melted, ama came out: tor a «breathed 
air, Arandel ig:a famons fellow, ant hiswit 
is charming, but why do they shat up ail thet 
windows:in the month of June?” i 

“It's basause of the:ohd ladies,” explained 
Vere, simply; ‘some of-them ate very dl 
cate.” : 

“ Wibet; the cats?” : 

“And the kittens t00,” laughed Vere; somt 
of them are older than the cats ;in® fact 
have one kittem of ninety.’ } 

“She ought to be shut up in the Brith 
Mausenm:as a curiosity’ : 

“I think she would prefer theAsylam. 

“Tt is a strange name and a strange plas 
Whenever I come down to see Arundel asl 
his wife, Ffeel as if the world bai gonebut 
@ century or two; it seems impossible’ 
fancy such a community as this iwoar om 
day:!” i 

soo smiled, : ze 

“Ttisa tty place.” ; 
: “ ~ TBs yoni ¢ like:tobe se 

anoy having to the peace among 
anim ils! He mast feel like oneof the keep? 
at the Zoo.” a 

“ You speak as if you knew him well.” 

“We have besn friends for over ten 

“ That is a long time.” = 

‘* More than half your life, Dexpect.” ° 

“ How coald you geess that?” rs 

“Tt isn’t difficals; You seem" te 
Arandel. Are you making any stay it 





Bat Aunt Jalia. was.safely.shut up ia the | 





tall house apporsioued to the governor, The-| 


neighbourhood 7” . 
“I live here,’ . 
“ Not hereby the banks of Father Thane” 








t Bide, 
h haa 


ir, bat 
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, oo 
folly, ‘You couldn't, you know, 
mae. care @ cea-sprite.” = 

“J mean I live in the Asylum. 

[don’t believe it.” : 

«fpis quite true,’ said Vere, simply. “TI 
am sure I wish it wasn .” , 

“But I have been at Arundel’s over and 
over again, and I have never met you.” 
ighed. 

: = go to Mrs, Arundel’s.” P 

wWhy not? You can’t dislike her; she is 
too nice for that.” f 

“Dislike Mrs. Arundel?’ echoed Vere, in 

ise, ‘ Why she is so pretty, I never get 
one looking at her! I don’t mind how 
jong the sermon is in chapel if I can only sit 
aomewhere 80 that I can watch her, She 
jocks sobappy and sogeod!” 

“T think is both; but admitting that 
she is, why don’t you go and see her?” 

“J never go anywhere.” 

- «Bat—” 

«J esn't tell you why. When we came 
heré, three’ years ago, Aunt Julia said I was a 
child, and must stay at home, Of oourse I 
am not a child now, but still I stay at home,” 

“Bat-youmever go @nywhere,” 

“go to chkapel-on Sundays, and to market 
onee @ week. ‘To-day I had a cup of tea with 
Mrs; Reeves. It-was the first that I had had 
outside our house since we came here,”’ 

‘‘ But-you might as well be a nun.” 

Vere smiled sadly, ; 

“Ty seems hard-sometimes.’ 

“Tshoul@ think so. I wonder Mrs, Arundel 
doem't see to it,”” 

“T don’t think she could:”” 

“ Why not?” 
¥ ” ae ig just a little afraid of Aunt 

a om " 

“What's Aunt Jalia’s name?” 

“Mrs, Campbell.” 

Disney gave a start of amazement, 

“ont gracious! The general’? ” 

Yes,” 

“Then-yow and the fair Millicent are 
coating?” we 

" Yes.” 

“Tehouldn't have thought it.” 

Vére drow. back with a little air of hurt 


ig: 
“ You neéd not have said that.” 

“Why not?” © . 

“Tt is unkind.” 

“Why?” 

* Of course-I know I am not pretty like 
Millicent. Ie hea been told me so often, it 
would be strange if I should forget it. But 
éciually te telb me I am horrid—you couldn’t 
bave- believed’ we were cousins—does seem 
usking,” 

Edgar looked at her; was she- fishing for 
0 ents?:-Bat ne, she was jast saying 
what she meant. A simple, artless child, sho 
kuew nothing of the arte of flirtation. Edgar 
bent forward and took her little slim, cool 

into his warm. 

“I never meant that—never | ” 

It doesn’t matter. Everyone tells me I 
= never be like Millicent,” 
ou never may.” 

“may 2 ¥ 

“I don’t like, Millicent, If you ‘won't fi 
atime I'l go further, and confide to you sha 
is rWieurite hntipsthy. - 

ye” : 

“How'fond: you aveof agki i 
Bhe is not my-style.” re tee 

“She is very-pretty.”” 

Is she? She is very polite to me, Mrs, 

’mpbell has invited me to tea, and Miss 
oan t promised if I-came she'd sing to 


. Millivent ig fond of si 

“ings it people come ae es scarce 
think you're determined I shall not 
to me to op pnter Specially. Will you sing 


‘Bat you dosing? ” 
ce qumnetimes ; when I am:alone,” 
-you will sing for me,” 


‘* T shall not see you,” returned Vere, ‘'I 
never come in to tea whem there’s' company.”’ 

** You must have a dull life of it, child. Do 
you live here always?” 

*T have lived with Aunt Campbell fifteen 
years.” 

‘Fifteen years!” 

“T used to hope papa would come-back and 
take me away; but the years have gone on 
and on, and he does not come. I wish some- 
times I could die. I think I should be hap- 
pier with my mother underneath the grass 
and daisies than I could ever be at the 


Asylum.” 
“ Nonsense,” said Edgar, graffy; “you 
mustn’t talk like that.” 


**T don’t often.” 

**Do you kuow it is getting very late, far 
too late for you to be out alone, Will you let 
me take you home?” 

She'did not refuse, and they walked on to- 
gether. As she turned into the cloisterg one 
of the white roses fell from her hair, Edgar 
Dixey picked it up, and; unseen by her, put 
it into his pocket: 

“ T wonder whien we shall:meet again.” 

** Never.” 

“You are not‘cheerful. Well, I shall never 
forget. to-night:. De’ you know, at: first I 
thought you were some fairy sprite, Ewadit 
you to tell me your name.” re 

“ Why Yi 5 < : 

“That I msy know to whose conspanior- 
ship Lowe tiis.phaacsmt-ramble. I: don't be- 
lieve you sre calledi-Oampbeli ‘The name 
would not-suit yeu.’” Ls 

‘‘Oh, ro; my name ia ‘Oastleten, Vere 
Castleton.” fie 

‘Vere Castleton! What would yeu say if 
I told you I knew your father »”* 


A strange ‘light shone in her eyes. She 


clasped her hands. 

‘Oh, did you really? -Ob, tell me whefe 
he is; and why he stays away-so long?” +. 

“My poor child, don’t look like that...I 
will tell you all I know willingly}bat-it fs very 
little. When I was as boy I had a cousin 
years older than. myself; to whbm I looked 
up with a kind of ‘admiging» worship,’ I 
could not have> been more than ten ortwelve 
when Goy disappeared. 1: can’t: tell you 
anything, except that he bad: married against 
his father’s wisbes: ‘I used. to hear: discus- 
sions "on the subject, bat a child’s: memory 
is not good for much > ouly Iremember meeting 
him onee; four years later, in a:country place, 
where I -had gone-with a tuter.. He did not 
see me, «Be was standing im ithe. village 
churebyard, -tefore = nowanade: grave. Of 
course, I may be:mistaken im thinking you 
are his child, onty the time woultl fit; in, and 
the name on that grave wes the:one you have 
just told me is your own—Vere Castleton.” 

“ Oh, I wish you bad spoken to him!” 

“TI have wished it since myself; but, you 
see, a2 boy has-a herrer-of scenes or showing 
emotion. I was asby, awkward lad of fifteen 
or so. Howcould I bave comforted him?” 

Vere raised ler soft.grey-eyes to his face, 

“ Would: you tell nve where. that churchyard 
was, please? I should-like to go there some 
day, and see my mother’s grave.” . 

“16 was in Dorsetshire, alittle place called 
Markstone; However this ends; Vere,’’ said 
the young man, hotly;»“ you and I. must be 
friends,” ’ 

She aitempted some remonstrance. 

*s Nonsense,” said. Edgar Disney, with the 
air of a man used to-his own. way; “ if:you are 
Guy Caatleton’s chili lam one of-your rela; 
tions.’ I. will find oat the: truth; Vere,.and 
then: I will seek your father. What if I 
brought him to you?” 

Oh ! how the grey eyes sparkled. 

“So you seeswe must be friends,” urged 


Edgar. “ Keep the secret of our meeting from 


the General and alt the cats and kittens, 
Trust-to mé; Vere, and you: shall be: happy 
vet.” : : 
” 6‘ How very good you are!” 

He looked:at her pitifally. . 





« Peer chi!d, [ don’t thiak you have krewn | 


much ‘ goodness’ if yon-think se much of a 
few kind words, Heaven bless yauylittle Vere, 
andignerd you fromuall danger,’ 

He strode.away=not back to. the Arundels ; 
he cquld not-face the crowd of" the feline tribe 
doubtless still gathered these; He.was:too 
a aaa 

Gay Castletom asean elder 
brother, and for her father’s sake Vere must 
have a claim on him; bat:the girl’s:face and 
voice had touched him as no woman’s had ever 
as > =. 

e thought of the. Barl-and: Countess 
Danvers.and their stately home, of the cold, 
faithless viscount, theironly heir; and be wer - 
dered why if they never cast a regret from hts 
icy perfections for the young, earnest heart, 
they had sent inte poverty and; exile just 
because he married a portionless bride; 

; _ “ They never mention Gay,” rnminated Mr. 
Disney; “I wonder if they know whether 
he's alive-or dead. I'll make them: tell mo 
if Lhave to quarter myeglf at the: Castle, and 
refuse to go until they solve-:my doubts.” 


“That hatefal. Mra, -Campbell: and: her 
affected, conceited daughter, How: dare. they 
treat that little girl as a kind, of. drudge. 


I expect. they make one of ber?- Well, 
they'll learn their mistake when she takes her 
place as a Castleton of Gastieton.”’ 

_ “« Interested im her }”’ asthonghanswering a 
siight whisper from his casscienee; “and 
haven't I a: right to be, just agif- I: should 
be a: brute if I wasn’t interested. in-Gay 
Castleten'’s child? Matilda will think. with 
me, of conrse. Even if. we were, married=the 
poor little thing: could. come: ang: live: with 
us.’ ° 
He chanced to plange his hand ‘into. his 
pocket, and came across the white. rose. His 
thoughts came: back ftom Matilda like 
lightnéng.. His fiancée was a.mddel character, 
bat then she might: object to his treasuring up 
flowers just because another girl had: wonc 
them in her hair. cat 

Mr. and Mrs. Arundel 'had:sait adieu to 
their lastgeest, and were aleuc wilten, Edger 
rade bis appearance. gi seven I 

‘' My dear boy, I thought. you: were-losi,’}. 

“E couldn’: help it, Panl, thesabbies were 
too touch fer me,” - ' 

“You should have: heard: them, singing 
your praises,’ said Mrs.. Arundel; smiling. 
‘Realy, Ddgar, Ithink Lought te whisper « 
little secret respecting: you im the General's 
ear, Her-offers: of tem and. music would not 
be s0 prolific then,” — 

She and. Edgar Disney waredistantly con- 
nected,: and bad: been bronght up together. 
They were almost a8 intimate aa brother and 
sister. Gartainly opehad regrettad his:-engage - 
ment to Miss Norman, but asghe had the geod 
sense not to say so that facthihadmoet disturbed 
their friendship, 

* Tsay, Kate, don’t.” 3 

Mr, Arundel had vaniabed, He-was devoted 
to Greek rcots, and giver ste. ratiring.te his 
stndy on all sorts of occasions: to, contemplate 
t 


em. 

His wife: looked up a little: startled,, Se 
knew Edgar pretty thoroughly, but she eould 
not-onderstand hia-tone. 

“hope there is: nothing wrong between you 
and Matilda?” 

‘* Wrong, of course not ; buf becanse & man’s 
engaged to be married he doesn’t care to pub- 
lish it to all the world. It makes him feel 

idiculons.” 


ri 
She laughed. 
“How different people ares Panl used tog 
about telling everyone when we. were: -en- 
2 
“J shall never be fit to hold. a candle to 
Paul. I wish you'd sit down, Kate, Iwaui 
to: talk to you.” ‘ 
‘* What about?” 
‘* Family matters,” 
“T think I can guess. You want me to dis- 
cuss your wedding.” il 
“I don’t. I do declare. wish you'd not be 
so fond of talking about weddings. Yoy're 





like all the rest of the world, Kate, much too 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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fond of match-making, and here you've let a 
poor child be tortured to death pretty well 
under your eyes. I really did think, Kate, 
you were too soft-hearted for that.” 

“ My dear Edgar, what do you mean?” 

“ That old General’s a wretch.” 

“ Panl is always begging me never to express 
my private opinion of any of our cats, but I 
don’t mind confessing in confidence that I 
fully agree with you,” 

“And she's ill-treating one of: our own 
cousins,” 

Mrs. Arundel stared. 

“We haven't got any cousins except the 
Castletons, and I don’t see how Mrs. Camp- 
bell could have it in her power to ill-treat 
them.” 

Aa aes A you know Mrs. Campbell had;a 


OA eaate ne gitl who seems all eyes ? 
I think I have seen her in chapel, and when I 


first came I used to invite her with the rest, 
but Mrs. Cam gave me to understand she 
was of weak , and so I gave it up. 
None of the ladies know her much, except the 
Reeves, and they always speak of her as ‘ poor 
Vere,’ so, of course, I concluded she spoke 
the truth, and‘ poor Vere’ was something like 
jot.” 


an id 
“ She is asensitive, suff child. I found 
her to-night by the river’s brink, wishing she 


were dead. Just ef Kate, if I had not 
been passing; fancy if the temptation had 
stronger and she had yielded to it. My 
Gear. if the poor girl's lifeless body had been 
found to-morrow the crime would not have 
been hers, but that of the relations who 
mted her, and the lookers-on who left 
to herself,” 

Mrs. Arundel was crying. 
“I’m a brute, I know, to make you shed 
tears, only I can’t help it; that child’s face | 
haunts me, and I hate to think she is Guy 


spoken of as the General’s 
niece. I never her name could be 
anything but Cam ” 

“It is Castleton. I have seen the'grave of 
Guy’s wife, and the name on it is Vere.” 

‘* What shall you do?” 

“ Go to the Earl.” 

“ He won't listen to you. Walter never lets 
him have a will of his own.’’ 

“ Do you think I want his money?” 

‘* I thought you wanted it for the child?” 

“I want to find out if her father is alive, 
that’s all. Se Cee dead we must 
find a home for his child; she shall rot be left 
with that hateful old General a day longer 
than I can help.” : 

** And if Guy is alive?” 

“TI shall go and find him. I can trust you 
to see to her while I am away; such a little 
kindness would make her happy, and she 
almost worships you.” 

“ Did she say so?” 

“She said she never minded how long the 
sermon was if only she could sit and look at 


“I fancied she stared rather ; I believe that 
made me credit the report she was deficient 
in brain.’”’ 

‘* And you have never spoken to her ?” 

“ Never.” 


“ She is very pretty.” 
‘* Edgar, she is the plainest little creature,” 
“IT thought her beautiful. She had a crim- 
son thing all twisted round her and a cloud of 
soft brown hair.” 
—oe hair was pena ends a trifle hard. 
say, 6ve' i 
tile hard y rything about Matilda was a 
“Tt make a great change in your posi- 
tion, Edgar,” said his cousin, deutye ™ 
ot — - how.” 
‘ ave always considered i 
Onsite ys considered you the heir of 
m you must h i 
Kats” y ave been dreanicg, 
ili Not at all,” 





‘* It's altered.” 

**I don’t see how.” 

“Walter is the heir, failing him there’s 
Guy.”’ 

“But Walter has no children, and I have 
thought for years that Guy was dead. No, 
Paul and I have always believed we should 
live to see you Earl of Castleton.’ 

“ Well.” 

‘“*How provoking you are! Can’t you see 
that this child, however poor and obscure she 
may be, will stand before you if her grand- 
parents refuse to notice her in life? Ualess 
Walter has a child she will one day be Lady 
Castleton.” 

“Poor little thing, she wants affection, not 
grandeur.”’ 

** And you don’t mind?” 

“You see, Kate; I never thought of it. 
Walter’s not an old man, and I never deepaired 
of Guy’s return. I daresay it seems incredible 
to you, but I don’t believe the possibility you 
name has ever once crossed my mind.” 

Mrs, Arundel devoatly hoped it had not 
crossed the mind of his fiancée. This woman 
came ofa very prudent family, her father was 
a barrister, her brother a lawyer. It seemed 
almost impossible one of these legal lumi- 
naries had not noma the chances of Matilda 
becoming a countess. 

“Well, you have your n,’’ said Mrs. 
Arundel,severely ; “ but_I confess I am disap- 
pointed for you.’ 

ye - — Kate, I never t you mercen- 
ary. ve my my patrimony 
of two thousand a-year. If I can’t be con- 
tented with that I ought to be.” 

“ And you'll go to Castleton?” 

“ To-morrow, and, Kate, will you be good to 
her while I am away?” 

“ How am I to see her, Edgar ?"” 
ae. re Mrs. es 8 poem dy pase. 

ou might manage throug ; only see the 
poor child, and tell her to keep up her 


courage. 

“ Very well.” 

“You can say I have a chance of finding ont 
about her father, and have gone to pursue the 
clue. She’s a dear little thing, Kate,’’ 

Poor Mrs. Arundel had never refased a re- 
quest of her favourite cousin in her life, but 
this one was certainly unwelcome. However, 
she was naturally kind-hearted, besides which 
she never broke a promise, remembering by 
some lucky chance that the General and her 
daughter were going to a picnic the very next 
afternoon. About an hourafter Edgar Disney 
had started she put on her pretty shady hat and 
feathers, took up her lace sunshade and 
turned into the Asylum grounds, intending to 
call —- the girl who, in one short meeting, 
seemed to have made such a remarkable im- 
pression on her cousin, 


CHAPTER II. 


Taz Castletons of Castleton came of a 
race. Their men were brave, and 

their women beautiful; courage and genero- 
sity, talent jand learning had been among the 
family characteristics, but, certainly, none of 
there had descended to the present viscount, 


a staid, phlegmatic-looking man of eight-and- | 


forty, m no one had ever really loved in 
his life, and whose very mother could find no 
higher praise to say of him than that he had 
always been a very exemplary young man. 

Perhaps so. He had never into mis- 
chief as a child, had never been into a school- 
boy’s harem-scarem scrapes, but he had never 

iven any proof of ability or genuine feeling. 

e went into Parliament young, and always 
voted with his party. 

He married an heiress, who made his estab- 
lishment the dullest house in London, and 
defeated the object of their union by being a 
childless wife ; in short, Walter Viscount 
Castleton had never in all his life entertained 
but one strong feeling, and that was hatred of 
his brother, 

No one suspected it, To outward eyes he 
had been a perfect model for all elder 


_—— 


) line features, quantities of black 


. embracin 





—— 





| brothers; had been mentor, guide, com 


nion, and friend; but all the same, he had 
Guy, just because he possessed the 

the Viscount’s prospects could not purchage_ 
that of winning, wherever he turned p 
larity. ovina 

And things came to a crisis when shooting 
in the highlands. The two brothers loved thy 
same girl. 

Walter would ‘never have stooped to see; 
au alliauce, bat he was beside himself wit, 
jealousy when Vere Campbell preferred hi, 
brother. 

She was a minister's daughter; a ay 
~~ girl, of whom anyone might have beg 
proud. 

When he saw his own cause was ho 
Lord Castleton hurried home with the ney; 
that Guy was engaged to a Scotch serving. 
maid! 

Hurt to the quick, wounded in their fayoy. 
rite prejudices, Lord and Lady Danvers j. 
dressed avgry letters of remoustrance to thei 
younger sop, but Guy simply replied his wor 
was plighted to Miss Campbell, and he wonij 
not break it. 

The old minister’s sudden death hastene 
matters, Vere was a three days’ bride when thy 
Earl's last letter came. If his son married ha 
he must be an exile for ever from his father’s 
house, 

After all, while the young wife lived th 
two who had given up the world: for low 
never regretted their sacrifice; only when th 
grave had closed on her and her baby by 
Gay felt that foreign travel was the only balm 
for his broken heart. 

He addressed a long letter to his brother, by. 
ging his mediation with Lord and Lady Du. 
vers, imploring that his motherlees chili 
“Star pranieh onamiin,. eae 

ter promi e C) . 
took to it peace with his parente, and that 
in a few weeks they would send for be. 
Happy in the promise, Gay sailed for th 
East, lea his little girl with ber mother's 
siste-in-law, herself just returned to Englani 
@ new-made widow. 

To return to Castleton. Edgar Dismy 
travelled through London without stopping 
excepting to hurry from one railway statia 
to another, and so he reached the fair oi 
home of his kindred about six on the lov) 
evening of that June day. 

Lord Danvers received him with gresi 
warmth. He loved Edgar better than he hu 
oes loved anyone since his estrangement wit 

0 


y- 
** Really this is a most takes Coe a 
did you know whom you would find here? | 
believe you did, and that we only owe yu 
visit to that.”’ 

“I am sure you are mistaken, uncle ! 
came simply to see you on business, and 0) 
coming was so sudden that it was only though! 
of late last night.’ 

‘© Well, I’m glad to see you, lad, bat busines 
must wait. Come and see who. we've go # 
welcome you.” 

Edgar had no choice but to follow him, al 
beheld seated in the drawing-room, 
his aunt, the young lady who was some di 
to be Mrs. Edgar Disney, 

Matilda Norman was the very last perm 
= would have imagined Edgar would fan 

all and commanding, good but —— = 
eyes, and beetly eyebrows, a trifling austell 
of manner, and corresponding hardness 
feature, abo 

No one ever imagined how Mr. Disney, 
was an artist by profeasion,{could possibly bs" 
fallen in love with Matilda. 

“ This és a surprise,” declared Lady Danve 
her nephew, and then he w™ 
lowed to imprint a obaste 
cheek, and room was made for 
sofa by her side, arzivsl 

She looked decidedly gratified by his ich 
and when Lady Danvers considerstely 
them alone she sail so. a iyo 

“My dear gis),” be said, simply, 


him on 





salute on Matilés' 
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% pive me the crelit of witchcraft. I 
erp the remotest idea you were staying 
te Why, I wrote and told you so.” 

« Where did you send the letter?” 

«To the club.” J , 

«Ob, I’ve been at Lullington ever since 
monday. I only left there this morning.” | 

“I can’t think what yoa find so attractive 
at ‘Lallington—a parcel of decrepid old 

ole!” 

“J agsure you they “_ : remarkably 

rightly set of people ; but on’t go to see 
io Yon forget Kate and her hasband are 
my oldest friends.”’ 

Mrs. Arundel's dislike to Miss Norman was 
returved with interest, so Matilda drew the 
folds of her silken drapery a little away from 
Edgar, and said, very stifily,— 

“T hate a married fli:t.” 

“T hate all flirts.” 

“J shouldn't have thought so.’’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mrs, Arandel’s manner with men is the 
essence of coquetry; I’m sure I wonder her 
bosband allows it.” 

Edgar grew hot; he resented the slar ca:t 
on Kate very keenly. 

“Do you mean to insinuate Mrs. Arandel 
dirts with me?” 

“She would be only too happy if you would 
respond to her advances, but it takes two to 

ea flirtation; and I am not jealous, dear 
Edgar, I have every faith in your constancy.” 

She let her hand fall on his coat-sleeve, but 
Ican’t say the half caress was at all appre- 
ciated, Edgar was undeniably angry. 

“Toan’t make ont why women take such a 
delight in slandering each other; you .are 
always picking people to pieces, Matilda.” 

“fam sure Tos not, only I am not blind, 
and I don’t happen to share your opinion of 
Mrs. Arundel’s perfections.”’ 

“Will you remember she is my cousin?” 
said Mr. Disney, rather gravely. “ Matilda, I 
think I'd rather not discuss Kate with you, 
we should never agree on the sabjeci. What 
brings you here ?’’ 

“The Countess invited me. Lord and Lady 
Castleton are expected to-night, and she 
thought it would be pleasant for me and 
Joanna to meet.” 

Joanna was Lady Castleton; she was barely 
three years older than Miss Norman, and the 
two were great friends, 

“I wish they were not coming.”, 

“a Why ? ” 

“I want to see my uncle on business.” 

— — you never cared to talk abont 

ess 2”? 

“Tam obliged to talk of it sometimes.” 

“Ts there anything the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Tam gure you ought to be satisfied; your 
picture is hung on the line, and al! the papers 
are fall of it.” 

“Tam quite satisfied.” 

‘Papa and I went to see it last week,” con- 
tin Norman, gravely, “We thovght 
ut very grand, but I conldn’t understand it.”’ 

“Don’t you know the story of Elaine?” 

I never read Tennyson, he ia so frivoloua. 
course, I eaw a girl in a boat, bunt I conldn’t 
make out if she were asleep or dead. At first, 
ee. I thought it must be some new kind 


h ie Edgar ; that picture was his dream; 
© bad given to it months of anxious toil ; his 
: had been centred in it, 
uaa Matilda seemed a little sorry when ake 
“De disappointment on his face. 
on n't 80 cross; I can’t help itif I’m 
= penatie I don’t think I could ever go into 
wlan over painting. I like a good, sensible 
ove —_ Sppeals to the weiauieniieg-” 
hoose me a subject some day, 
ios sree you select, Matilda 2.” 
raits; everyone knows what they are 
intended for ; ; y 
than anything ole, besides, they pay far better 


4‘ 
‘My dear, we are not paapers; [have sfair 


income, 80 I don’t think you need be so very 
practical.” 

“ Bat you are wofally extravagant, and you 
know it may be years and years before we 
aoeee in for Castleton, so we ought to be care- 
ful.’’ 

Edgar winced; ‘‘come in for Castleton!” 
Was it true, then ?—did people really look on 
him as the heir? 

“ Never mention that chance again, Mattie,” 
he said, gently. “Icouldn’t bear for anyone 
in this house to think I had ever counted on 
it.” 

* They wouldn't mind,” 

‘* How do you know ?” 

* Lady Danvers was showing me the family 
jewels last night, and she as good as said they 
would all be mine someday.”’ 

' “ Walter and his wife may have children,”’ 

‘* They have been married twelve years, so 
it is not likely.” 

‘* Matilda,”’ he bent over her impuleively, 


and took her firm, white hand in his. ‘' You 
love me, don't you?” 
* Of course,” admitted Miss Norman. “ We 


have been engaged a year, so of course I love 
you.” 

“Then you will grant my desire? Never 
again speak of our inheriting my uncle's title 
or wealth.’ 

He spake soimpressively that Matilda felt 
awed. She was just going to remonstrate when 
Lady Danvers returned. 

“Your old room is ready for you, Edgar; 
we dine at eight. I expect Matilda has told 
you Walter and his wife are coming.” 

“ They are ever 80 much behind time,” said 
the Earl, who had come in behind his wife. 
“T shall, not wait dinner, If they are not 
here soon, they must._have missed the express. 
What is it, Jennings?” 

The butler had entered quietly, and stood 
at his master’s elbow with a missive on a silver 
salver. 

It was one of those telegraphic messages 
which are so seldom seen without some sudden 
fear. Lord Danvers, however, took it quite 
calmly. 

‘*To say they have changed their minds, and 
are not coming till to-morrow, I expect,” and 
he opened the dispatch in his slow, leisurely 
manter. 


Bat Edgar, who was watching him, saw his 
face change suddenly to an ashen white, and 
then he almost flang the message into his 
nephew's hand, saying,— 

‘You read it, Edgar, I oan’t; the letters 
seem to dance before my eyes. What does it 
say?” 

It was from the housekeeper at Lord Castle- 
ton’s town residence. Very short and impera- 
tive was the summons, — 

‘ There has been a terrible accident. Come 





atonce, Lose not a minute if you would be 
in time,” 

* What does it mean?” 

The Earl looked nervously at Edgar. An 
old man of seventy odd, life had gone very 
quietly with him of late years. Since he 
parted from hie favourite son no great sorrow 
had crossed his path, 

“T am afraid Castleton must be ill,” said 
Edgar, quietly. ‘‘At any rate, you will like 
to yo to him at once. Shall I come with you?”’ 

* Aye, do,” 

Tt was an abrupt leave-taking; the dog-cart 
was ordered, and in less than half-an-hour the 
Earl and his nephew were in the express train 
for London. 

‘*T wonder his wife didn’t send.” 

‘*Joanna never would be any use in an 
emergency. I expect she was in hysterics. 
Read the message again.”’ 

"Tt is very short.”’ 

* Ayel an accident. Why, Walter was the 
most carefal of men, not a bit like his poor 
brother. Ah, Edgar, it is hard for me if I am 
to see both my sons go before me,” 

‘+ You have one left,’’ 
“ Xye, but you read the message, I know 





tze woman who sent it—a tried, faithfal 


servant; nothing but imminent danger would 
have made her speak so plainly.” 

“*T was not thinking of Walter; you have 
another son. You may be vexed with me for 
mentioning his name, but, surely, after all 
these years, you have forgiven his offence ?” 

‘I forgave him fally, Edgar; he was my 
heart's idol and he disappointed me grievously ; 
but when the news of his death came I felt 
I'd have given all my fortuze and half my few 
remaining years just to bring him back.” 

“ Dead {” 

*Sarely you knew it? You were so fond of 
him, too. I remember, as a little fellow, how 
devoted you were to him. I think that is one 
cause of my partiality for you ; you remind me 
of my favourite son.” 

‘1 can’t realize it,” said Edgar, simply. “I 
never thought he was really dead.” 

“ You were a lad at school, or I expect you 
would have heard of it; he didi not survive his 
wife six months. He died on his voyage home 
and was buried at sea; his letters and effects 
were sent to us. Walter took charge of them ; 
I could not bear to see anything that reminded 
me of Guy.” 

Silent from sheer amazement was Edgar 
Disney ; he could not understand the state- 
ment he had jast heard. He believed firmly 
that Mrs. Campbell’s niece was Guy Castleton’s 
daughter, but, if so, how was it that his family 
ignored her very existence? Ifthe dead man’s 
papers had, indeed, been sent to his brother, 
surely there must have been in them some 
mention of the little motherless child !j 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XXXI,—(Continued.) 

Trey found Lionel Molyneux in the gun 
rcom, seated in an easy chair, with a couple 
of little dogs on his lap, staring at nothing. 

He looked up as they came in and remarked, 
‘* Ah, lady, pretty lady, come to see a poor 
boy again, Pretty lady, pretty lady.” 

*¢ Yes, I have come again,” said his wife, 
struggling desperately with her tears, 
as she saw the pitying look on the others’ 
faces, as they gazed at the haggard counten- 
ance and wild eyes of the madman. ‘Are 
you glad to see me?” 

“‘ Pretty lady, pretty lady,’’ was all the re- 
‘sponse he made to her question ; then he 
seized her hand and whispered, ‘‘Who are 
they? More servants? Why do you bring 
servants? I don’t want them, I hate them, I 
like angels, such as those who used to wait on 
me when I was in Heaven; and I want you 
here because you are Jike them. They had hair 
bright as this,” and he touched the great knot 
of golden threads that was gathered at the 
nape of her neck, : 

“They are not servants, Li,” she said 
gently,‘ they are friends—old friends, come to 
see you.” Aes 
Not angels, not angels,” he said, shaking his 
head in a melancholy way. “I want angels. 
You are one, aren’t you?” he continued, 
coaxingly. 

“ Yes, Iam one,” she acquiesced promptly, 
the dcctors having told her to humour his 
strange delusions. 

* That’s nice,” he declared, surveying her 
with a smiling aspect, ‘“‘And you are my 
angel?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you are not going to vanish away, 
like 2g other ones did?” 

Ty e.* 

* You are going to stay with me always?” 

‘* Yes, always, dear Li,” she answered with 
a stifled sob, throwing her arms round his 
neck, and kissing him fondly, 

“There, there, don’t,’ he said, with an 
assumption of great dignity, pushing her away. 
‘¢You cffend me, It isn’t right to do that, 
The other ones didn’t,” and rising, he de- 





posited the degs in the chair, and walked off 
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ia a great hoff to the.window, where he stood | man there will be little or no necessity for him 
dramming on the panes and muttering to | to use his brain much, or exert his memory. 


sat 6 forgive me?” 
‘'] am very scrry, won’ you forgive 
pleaded his wife, ereeping to his side and 
laying her hand on his arm, 

“ Certainly not,” he replied haughtily. ‘I 
amashamed of you,” and after announcing 
what’ fact, be tarned his back-on her, and 
sulked, 

For a time she tried to coax him to speak, 
but at last gave it up, and turniog to the 
others, said,— 

‘It ia mo use; he won't. speak again for 
hours, Ithink, perhaps, we bad better call 
Peyton and leave,” 

“Won’t you stay with” him, as he asked 
you ?” suggested Mand. : 

“TI don't think it wea be Apes 
20,” replied Maggie. ‘*It is mos edie 
Soe ee ee eae oe me agaiDd 
t ay.” 

a he always ark you to stay with 
bim?” 

* No,.he has never done so before, though 
he invariably invites me to come and. see 
him $. ” 

“IT should sey that—that was a good sign, 
then. It looks as though he was beginning to 
crave far more of your society.” 

‘(Pa itis. What shall Ido? Shall I 
stay with him ?” 

“ Weil, as Henniker may-come to-morrow, 
it will be batter to wait and see what he 
thinks about it, If itis advieable, you could, 
I suppose, make arrapgements to.stay with 
him always?” 

** Yes, of course.” 

The next day, about noon, the Australian 

octor arrived at the Hall, drawn thither so 
soon by the golden bait Maggie had offered. 
After listening to all the details of the case 
attentively he drove Gown to the Dower 
House, with Lady. Molyneux and her sister, 
and saw the. patient. . 

After some conversation with bim, and 
watching him closely, and all the peculiarities 
of his manner for several hours, his opinion 

yneux, maby 
months passed, would regain his reason to a 
certain extent, and might ultimately recover 
entirely, if properly treated. 

Maggie was almost delirious with joy when 
she heard the verdict, and langhed and cried 
ry yr 

, a ou, dad 

Molyneux,” said Henniker. OKs he rd 
your society, you must be constantly with 
him. Do you feelyou can make the sacrifice 
of giving up all society, and devoting yourself 
en’ ree ur en ee ay a?” 
° yes, yes !”’ she: eagerly, her eyes 
sparkling with a brilliance which had been 
strange to them for 1 long month. 
‘ Auything, anything, I will do anything that 
will condace to his recovery. Passing every 
minute of the day with him-will be no saerifice 
to me.” 

“That is right. At any minute the dalness 
that now clouds his brain may pass away and 
he recognise you. The minute he does so 
take him up to the Hall, and sarround him, 
as much as possible, with the friends and 
associates he had before helost hisreason, At 
the same time let nothing ruffle or disturb the 
even tenor of his existence, as that would 
canse a relapse, and if anything or person 
appears to irritate him, let ‘tees or it be 
removed from his presence atonce. Hamonr 
bia in all things, unless absolutely impossible ; 
aud I venture to say that ere the year is out 
— husband Will be-testored to his former 
state.” 

‘Heaven bless you for that,” she cried, 
aa hand and pressing it between both 

“At the same time,” went on the medico 
calnaly, ‘‘I must tell. you that it is most likely 
his memory, with regard fo some matters 
eoanected with the past, will bea blank, and 
that it will be faulty generally. This, however, 
need nof diatress yon, As Sir Lionel isa rich 





a No. ” 

“Se that everything is iavourable -to his 
ultimate recovery, and when he is able to bear 
it I ehould advise a few years spent in travel- 
ling, a8 that will imeure bis being kept free 
from any little business worries connected 
with his estates.” 

“Yes, doctor, all your directions shall be 
followed outto the letter,’ she said, as the 
great man took his departure, 

And they were, Maggie took up her abode 
at the Rest, and passed every hour of the day 
with her husband. 2 

She ‘read to him, sang to him, played to 
him, walked with him in the quaint old 
garden around the house, and drove with 
him in her little pony phaeton, invariably 
attended by the devoted Peyton. By degrees 
the patient grew more talkative, and lost that 
irritability of manner that at first-had been 
so marked im him. He began totake notice 
of things, and once or twice-he looked at his 
wife; and said @reamily, ‘‘ I’ve seen you some- 
where, but,I can’t sememter who you are.” 

“I’m your wife, your Maggie,” she woald 
answer, hoping he would recegaise her, 

But he did not, until one bright May morn- 
ing some six months after Doctor Henniker’s 
visit, and then as ehe knelt on a eushion at 
hia feet, he stared at her in his usual intent 
fashion, and remarked, “I can’t remember 
who you are.”’ 4 

‘“Try, Lionel, try,” she cried eagerly, 
am Maggie, your wife, try to remember.” —_ 

“What, Maggie, is—it—you!” he said, 
slowly passing his handin a bewildered kind 
of way over his brow, ‘ 

“ Yes yes, it is 1, your.own Maggie.” 

‘* And where have you been all this while?” 
be demanded, looking nb her intently. “ Why 
haven't you ‘been ‘with me?” 

“ Because you bave been il], dearest,” she 
auswered softly. 

‘An infections disease, and they wouldn't 
let you come near me for féar of taking it, 
Was that it? 

‘* That was it, dear.” 

“Bat you won't let them part us again, 
wife?” he asked, with a piteous little 
round the room, to see if there was anyone 
there who would take her away from him. 

“No, darling,” she said, tenderly, drawing 
the poor weary head down to rest on her 
bosom. “Noone shall part as wenin,” and 
then husband and wife remained locked in 
each other's arnic,and’she breathed a silent 
prayerof thanks to Heaven that he had been 
restored to her. 

Maggie lost “no time in carrying ont 
Henniker’s directions and ‘removing her 
husband to the Hall. He recognised Clinton 
atid ‘Mand, atid Eunice and the Comte, who 
came ovér from France on receiving the joyfal 
intelligence, and Henrioo Clifford, who came, 
bringing his fair young bride with him, bathe 
seemed to have mo remembrance of those 
friends or relatives who had died, or were not 
intro@acéd to his notice, and never inquired 
after his mother or child, or bis sisters-in-law, 
Kate and Laura. 

Little by little he became perfeotly rational 
and composed, and when Eunice and her hus- 
band retarned to France, Maggie and Lionel 
went with them, accompanied by Peyton-and 
Brenshaw, while Maud and Major Ciiuton 


| Tetnained ‘at the Hall, to manage affairs in the 


absence of its master, and take all trouble off 
his shoulders, 

After travelling on the Continent for four 
years SieZiionel and Lady Molyneux returned 
to their home, bringing with them a little 
star-eyed, golden-haired girl of three, who 
was strangely like both mother and father, 
and who was simply idolized by the latter. 

‘* We must depart now,” said Maud, the day 
after their return, as she and her sister and 
her niece strolled in the roge.garden, enjoying 
the balminess of the summer breeze, as it blew 
past them, laden with tke fragrance of the 
queen of flowers. 





‘* Why must you?” asked Maggie, 

‘* The rightful Chatelaine has returneg,” 

* That is no reason why you should go, ] 
wish you would stay aud make this yourhoms 
always. Nothing would please mehetter” 

“ Thanks, Mag,’’ replied Mrs, Qlinten, with 
a wonderful amount of warmth for her ; “yoy 
are very good, but I fancy a place of my om, 
aud I have taken a place too.” 

‘* Have you?” 

“Yes. One in the neighbourhood. Guess 
which ?”’ 

“The Rosary.” 

‘ Yes, You remembered, then, how much 
I used to admire it?” 

. Yes. You used to go into raptures oye 
it.” 

“ And you will now, I am sure. We have 
had the whole place done up in an ssthetis 
fashion, and it is lovely. You and Li mut 
oome over to-morrow and see it.” 

‘*T should like to very much,” 

“ And how is Li now?” contioued Mand, 
pos] y pause. ‘ Has the travelling done him 


“ Yes, I think so.” 

‘Has he recovered his memory, with regard 
to matters connected with the past?” 

** No, it is still a blank.” 

‘* Perhaps that is all the better.” 

“Perhaps so, The memory of: other days 
might disturb him,” 

ts — and do you think now he will contiane 
sane?’ 

“I hope so,I pray so,’’ returned his vile, 
earnestly, ‘I think he will, auless.bhis mind 
receives another shock. But it is not likey 
that it will; there is nothing. to distarb or 
happiness now.” : 

citating how she could tall Mfaggis tai ah 

itating she co i 
that morning old Nance had bastled up tober 
in a great fright, to say that the ‘‘ paint’ 
laddie’”’ had come to the Dower House;ani 
tried to get in, and had. made inquiries. ast 
whether the baronet was there still .or as, 


‘and that she had shat the door. in his lac, 


with a curt,— 

“ Shame on ye, mon, gang awa.” 

She paused in her dilemma, and 
went on, and a tarn in the path hid herfioa 
view. 

Lady Molyneux was just plecking a, 
—— rose to give to the chi sways 
fell athwart her, and, looking up, she foul 
Terence O'Hara before her. 1 

“ Mr, O'Hara!” she gasped, shrinkingbed, 
and pressing the child, who clang to her drew 
at the sight of a stranger, convulsively against 


her. ; i 

“Yes, itis I,” he said, looking at her wil 
longing eyes. 

“ What—what have you come for?” 

“ For you,” he said, tenderly, stretching ot 
hia hands, and making a step forward, ‘l 
cannot live withont you. I have tried tom 
you out from my memory, to drive yourimm@® 
from my mind, and I have failed a 
ato teal to sacrifice all earth?y consid 
for-your sake, and the sake of the overwhelz- 
ing passion I bear you. Thave-vonjagated 
verb s’ennuyer in almost every Drilliant city 
Europe and America, yet my ‘travels baw 
failed to make me forget you. Gonie witht 
then, and gladdem my life. You woald wt 
long ago when I asked you, bat-it is differ? 
now. Your husband is lost to you, you a 
sad, lonely; come with me, and 1 will mat 
your ——” 

‘You are slightly wrong in thinkiag 
Molyneux is alone,’ broke in seat 
clear tones, stemming the torrent-of the im 

assion of his, With a start he tarned 
ooked - — oe wre, | figure that 
appeared suddenly beside bim. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked, slowly. 

“What I say. You are mistakes. | 
sister is surrounded by friends, aid i 


but happy in the love of her husband = / 


child,” pad 
“Husband!” he echoed, with re 
langb, ‘‘her huaband is a madman” 
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“No be is not. He was, thanks to your 


villsiny; bat be has recovered, and is perfectly 
” 


well. 

« Afeyou king the trath?” 
ncoeeoncartaialy Iam, Ask anyone in the 
wan'y-and—that child?” he demanded, 
joking at little Eunice for the first time. 
« Whose is it?” , 

“Maggie's and Sir Lionel's.” ; 

“Then you are happy?’ he said, in a 


hollow tone. 
« Yes, she is very happy,” responded Mand, 


t] ’ 
Piles om happy?” he repeated, looking at 
the woman he loved wita a queer light in his 


eyes. 
ms Yes,” she faltered,“ 1 am very happy— 
very contented.” 

“So you see there is nothing for you to do 
but togo,” said Mrs. Clinton, with triumph in 
her voice. “ You will gain little by molesting 


“True,” he agreed. ‘*I shall not molest 
you, or intrade on you. You will never see 
meagain,” aad he turned and strode madly 
away, muttering,— 


‘“‘ With rain behind ‘me, and darkness before, 
I bave nothing to look for, or long for—but 
death.” : 


"Maud, do you think he will come back?” 
queried her sister, with a shiver of horror. 

“No, no, don’t distress yourself. I think 
he has gone for good, and here comes Clifford 
and Li. Don’t let them see your agitation.” 

And calming herself with a great effort, 
Lady Molynenx went forward to meet her 
busband, and taking the arm he offered leant 
on if, and. went up to the old ball which was 
henhome, between the two beings she loved 
best in all the world—her husband and. child. 


* * . . * 


Phe next morning, the head gamekeeper 
peing from’his cottage tothe Hall to consult 
the baronet on some “matters connected with 
the young pheasants found a man fyin 
wider Stretton’s oak, with the top of his he 
thot away, and a pistol grasped in his hand 
that told its own story of desperate madness, 
‘valked'passion, loat of life, and shameful 

t death, while near at hand grazed a 

bred bay, nibbling at the sweet dewy 

a. he —— to ‘feel.the pressure 
at master’s knees, 4 

pte ery who would ne’er again 

They never told Maggie how the ill-starred 
lover of her youth died. She was under the 
ora at he had fallen from his horse 

‘broken his neck. She had suffered so 
mtch, they did not wish to disturb, by such 
ae news, the serene joy which was hers 
a ‘efter years of sorrow and soukcrushing 
oa: And so-we will leave her, happy in 
4 love of an adoring husband, all ee 
wie’ affection of her little child, purffied 
‘nnoblefby'her trials and troubles, and 

With all the good gifts a kind Fate.can 


[THz END,] 








Vinrvz will oatch as well as vi 
3 by con- 
38nd the public stock of honest T 
will daily accumulate. “—- 


Peed peto-eabitition at South Kensington 
: ing:planned, e programme 
Will shortly ‘be isaned of the re mee 
Pantie at Inventions and Music.” The 
an een napa. President. The in. 

Ons-arg to illustrate the progress 
tina? wiinsthe leat twenty years in the prac- 
oes ee ssienno~ sees: exhibits 
rae ‘eppeared either at the 
and itt oF Healtheries. Simi the art 


of music will be ted 
‘om the begicning of the present century, and 


i d terest. 
wg waterinlinthis don all interest 





CONTENTED AT LAST. 


Frese as @ rose looked Harriet Fernside, 
or, a8 she was usually called, Hal, as she 
came in from the woods, on that clear 
autumn afternoon, with her apron fall of 
grapes, and her hat.garlanded around with 


| searlet-veined autumn leaves. 


Her hnsband, sitting in his study, glanced 
up at her bright, flushed face, with sombre 
eyes full of past memories, 

‘‘Is the world coming to an end ?’’ saucily 
demanded Hal, as she flung the purple cluster 
on the table—‘‘for Iam sure that nothing 
else can account for such a solemn face as 
yours, Roland.” 

He tried to smile, 

‘* You have been in the woods all day, Hal?” 
he said. 

‘t Where else should I be?” retorted the 
‘young wife, whom he had married because 
she was such an embodied sunbeam. ‘“You 
don’t catch. me poking, myself up in the house 
when all the world is so fall of brightness! ” 

_ she looked half doubtfully at him as she 
spoke, 

‘“Now you are going to scold me!” she 
said, with a pretty uplifting of her hands, as 
if to ward on some verbal onslaught. *‘I 
cn see the stern words rising up to your 

ips.” 

“Am I, then, so stern with you?’ he 
uttered. “If so, it is quite unintentional. 
No, Hal,I am not going to scold you.” 

For he remembered that Hal was only 
eighteen, and that he was eight-and-thirty. 

Hal came and perched herself on his knee. 

** Roland,” she said,'with a sudden burat of 
penitence, ‘I am sorry!” 

* Sorry !|—and for what?” 

He-put his hand caressingly on her blonde 
curls, as he might have stroked a pretty in- 
fant’s head, 

‘*I meant to:practice to-day,” she pleaded, 
‘‘and to read a whole chapter in ‘ Macaulay's 
History of England,’ and to darn your stock- 
ings in the convent stitch that Aunt Priscilla 
taught me; but when I got ont in the sun- 
shine I forgot it all Ob, Roland, I shall 
never. learn to be a companion to you!” 

And she glanced  ruefally around at the 
drifts of paper and open folios on the desk, 
and her radiant face gloomed over suddenly, 
as she caught sight of ‘a tiny photograph lying 
close by inkgtand 


ose by the . 

“ Roland |’ she exclaimed, abruptly, “ why 
did you marry me?” 

“Ts that so hard to guess, little one?” 

“Yes, but why ?’’ she persisted. ‘‘Iamao 
silly and shallow—that-ia exactly what Mrs. 
Marchmont calls aay poor tittle 
grovelling soul can never reach up to the 
height of yours. Oh, don’t try to comfort 
me, I understand it all,” with another side- 
long glance at the raph. ‘' You loved 
her. She was a true wifeto you. Iam onlya 
plaything.” 

‘“‘ Have I ever said s0,Hal?” 

‘A score of times,” cried Hal, getting 
more and more excited, while the deep roses 
burned vividly on her cheeks, ‘ Notin actual 
words, perhaps, but—— Oh, Roland, why did 
Lever marry a widower? She is as much my 
rival now.as if she were a liviug and br i 
woman. Roland,I hate her!” 

“Halt Hall” 

“Give me that picture,” cried the young 
wife, snatching the photograph from the desk, 
and retreating a pace or two, as if she feared 
to be:pursued. “It ehall notlie beside youat 
yourwork, You shall motcarzy it next your 
heart when you go out-of the room.” 

She paused, as if expecting a volley of re- 
monstrances, perhaps a stern reproof; but-he 
never spoke a word. He only looked at her 
with sad, grave eyes. 

“ Roland,” she hesitated, more entreatingly, 
“may I have it—the pho hag 

Be said not a word, bat banded her the 
picture, 


“ 


She snatched it hastily, and ran ont of the 

room—out of the room into the woods, and 
there sat down under her favourite iree and 
gazed long and earnestly at it. At first her 
glance was stern and hard, but.at length her 
mood geemed to change, aud she said, in gentle 
tones,— 

“I hated you once, but I will try to love you 
now, becauge he loved you! Lookdown from 
your throne in Heaven, dear, white robed 
angel, and help.me to #e worthy to sit in 
your seat at his board, towshare your place in 
his heart!’’ 

And glancing fearfally around her, lest sho 
should be observed, she kissed the photograph 
once, twice, three times, and placed is tenderly 
in her bosom. 

When she came back to the house she was 
quieter and more silent than usual, but she 
did not offer to give back the photograph to 
her husband. 

Was she jealous of it still? 

And Roland went quietly on with his 
student laboure—the Jabours in which his 
— wife had shared so intelligently and help- 

y- 

He had loved his beautiful Evelyn truly and 
passionately ; she had been so entirely a part 
of his existence that when she died it seemed 
impossible that he could ever place another 
woman in the empty niche of her being. 

Bat.as time dulled the first sharp edges of 
his sorrow, and pretty Harriet Reading’s 
winning:graces stole iuto his heart, he began 
to realise that he was not yet am oldman nor 
a hermit. 

He thought of Evelyn's picture. 

‘“‘She would have bid me be happy,” he 
said, “She would have told me thatit was 
no disloyalty to cheer the darkness of my life 
with a second love.” 

So he married the smiling young beauty, 
and the only grief that cankered kis heart was 
Hal's insane, unreasonable jealoury of her dead 
rival's memory. : 

Roland was no expert in reading the hiero- 

yphios of ‘a women’s heart! 

‘* Hal,” he would say, with's pained-expres- 
sion upon his face, “if you loved me, you would 
not talk in this way.” 

“I¢ is because I do love youdtbat I cannot 
help talking in this wey,” she remonstrated, 
and then ‘her tender, coaxing little artifices 
would be redoubled, 

“If you torget -ber,’’ pleaded 
Hal; ‘‘if you would only tell me that I am 
past and present-both to you! ”’ 

But he smiled and shook bis head. 
sanhine afnep.‘pomenl, -i7Rh. my passa0 

m™y bo my past Bo 
living touch can meddle. Js not that 
enough ?” 

“No!” Haboried, “it is mobénongh!” 

And after she had taken’ triamphant pos- 
session of the picture, a new shadow seemed 
to.darkem silently on his forehead. ; 

He was as tender as ever to the child-wife, 
whose presence lent such fasciwation to.his 
home. He did not — ee the 
photograph, but-be felt that te'was some- 
thing missing at his side. 

He had declared that he could remember 
Evelyn without the pitture,.and yet be longed 
with an mnutterable longing to look once more 


upon her face. ae 
He resolutely guarded himself from sitting 

in jad on the lovely little sprite who 

foved ‘him with such wayward, nureasoning 

affection; and yet he cou!d not:bnt. feel thas 

Hal bad been cruelly unjust to Hvelyn. 

So he leftoff thinking abont it atall, and 
ied himself steadfastly to the studies 

which had always formed the main ccoups- 

tion of his life, 

‘* Roland !” 

It-was astormy night—mid January—with 

the snow-flakes whirling ‘wildly through the 

darkness, anda tumultuous wind howling in 

the tree-tops. E 

He had been writing long-azd steadily, and 

had leaned back in his chair fora moment's 





rest of hand and brain, when Hal came in, 
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®ttired in the black velvet dress which he had 
Siven her, and wearing at her round, white 
throat a little cross of diamonds. 

The husband's serious face brightened at 
the fair vicion, 

‘*Why, my pet!’ he exclaimed, capturing 
the hand which was laid lightly ou his 
shoulder; ‘‘whatis the meaning of this ex- 
traordinary brilliance of costume? Is there 
to be a party or a ceremonious dinner?” 

** Neither,” Hal answered. ‘But it is my 
féte-day. Do you remember what anniversary 
this is, Roland? Ten years ago, to-day, you 
were married to Evelyn Mostyn!” 

‘* I remember it, Hal,’’ he said, sadly. 

“Come!” 

She took his hand with imperious tender- 
ness, and led him to the little drawing-room, 
where hot house flowers were arranged in all 
the vases, and wax candles burned. 

Above the mantel hung a crayon picture 
of his dead wife, smiling at him like a living 


e. 

*‘ Evelyn!” he cried. ‘‘ Her very face! Oh, 
Hal, where did you get it?” 

**It is my anniversary gift to you, Roland,” 
she said. ‘'I had it taken from your little 
photograph, Isis not sweet? Is it not holy 
in its expression ?”’ 

‘* How can I thank you for it?”’ he said, in 
broken accents, 

“ Bat you must let me keep the photograph,” 
pleaded Hal, with tears in her eyes. ‘‘I have 
learned to love it. It is my guardian angel, 
my sweet companion and counsellor. On, I 
cannot part with it now!” 

And drawing it from her bosom, she kissed 
it reverently. 

“Hal! my Hal!” said the husband. ‘‘ What 
has wrought this change in your heart?” 

“Evelyn’s face!” she answered, in a 
whisper. 

He drew her tenderly to his heart, 

‘* Sweetheart,” he said, ‘this was all that 
was on to complete my perfect happi- 
ness ”» 

“ And do you love me now as dearly as you 
did her?” she asked. 

With his arm still about her waist he looked 
up at Evelyn’s picture, 

“ET love you both with the same love,” he 
answered, impressively. 

And Hal was content atlaat.. + 








Aw Ipgat Summer Hoten.—The most delight- 
ful lodgings I ever inhabited were in a Cuban 
hotel. My bedroom had a floor of tiling at 
least fifteen and perhaps twenty feet below the 
ceiling. The door was cut in two, width wise, 
so that the top could be shut to keep the sun 
out, or the bottom could be shut to keep in- 
truders out while the open top let in the air; 
or a curtain could be drawn across the lower 
half when I wished to read or write, or take 
comfort in my shirt-sleeves, with privacy and 
coolness com - A little window high in 
the opposite wall provided for the circulation 
of air. Bat when the door was wholly open 
I saw beyond the little covered gallery that 
led to all the rooms around a central court 
& tropic garden at my feet and the clear sky 
overhead, for the court was open to the sky, 
and was planted with fruit trees and flowers 
in great boxes on a flooring of marble mosaic. 
Every room in the two-story hotel opens on 
this court and has a window or door through 
the outer wall. The guests sit in the dining- 
room looking out upon the smiling park across 
the street or back into the little garden in the 
heart of the house. The kitchen, the baths, 
the closets and the sleeping-rooms of the help 
are on the farther side of this court, to all in- 
tents and purposes in a separate building. 
The front of the hotel on the ground floor is a 
series of doors and windows so big and close 
together that when all are open the people of 
the house enjoy all the advantages of the o 
air without suffering from the sun. If the 


air is moving in Matanzas it 
thas hotel. < as ij Moves through 








THE FAIR ELAINE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XXIX, 
ADDING INSULT TO INJURY, 


Paruip was amazed | 

Lady Elaine had almost given him the cut 
direct on the occasion of a visit he paid to 
her soon after his return, In reply to his 
effusive greeting she had swept by him, and 
made simply a scornfal bow. 

She had been so gracious to him of late, so 
kind and even sympathetic in her manner, 
that he had begun to hope that time and 
patience would yet reward him the prize he 
80 coveted. 

He had consulted an eminent and not over- 
scrupulous brother lawyer—laid his case before 
him, and learned that it would not be a very 
difficult matter to obtain a divorce from Arley, 
and without very much publicity, too; mean- 
while, he intended to make the most of his 
opportunities, aud cultivate the favour of the 
beantifal and wealthy Countess of Mordaunt. 

Bat now, just as he had every reason, as he 
thought, to believe that his wooing was pro- 
gressing favourably, she had suddenly become 
like an iceberg to him. 

He stood looking after her, as she ‘swept up 
the grand staircase, blank dismay pictured 
upon his face, and a feeling almost of suffoca- 
tion in his throat. 

He resolved, however, to sift the matter 
forthwith, and as soon after their dinner-hour 
as he thought it would do, he presented him- 
self at the Hamiltons’ sitting-room door. 

Lady Hamilton was there alone, Sir An- 
thony having lingered in the smoki2g-room 
below, after dinner, and she received him with 
her usual gracious hospitality. 

Ere long he succeeded in engaging her in 





—2 
Lady Hamilton, he arose abruptly, or 
the space between them, and stood before. 
on the rug. 

Lady Elaine's lovely face flushed crimson 
and then grew strangely pale at his approach . 
yet she did not raise her eyes from the fan. 
tastic flashes of light which were playi 
about the fast-waning fire, though a close ob. 
server might have seen that little resolnt, 
lines were settling about her mouth, and an 
ominous flash flickering in the blue orbs thay 
were only half-concealed by their white 
golden-fringed lids. ‘ 

‘*Lady Flaine,” Philip began, with that air 
of proud hamility which he knew so well how 
to assume, while he bent his dark, magnetic 
eyes upon her, “the very atmosphere is heavy 
with censure, opprersing me with the conyic. 
tion that I have done something either to 
annoy or offend you; tell me of what I have 
been guilty that I may atone to the extent of 
my power?” 

She turned her grave glance upon him—a 
clear, searching, accusing glance, that, though 
he did not once mistrust her knowledge of his 
perfidy, made his heart throb with a strange, 
depressing heaviness. ' 

*‘The question is whether you would be 
willing to atone if I should tell you,” she said 
slowly, and with a seriousness that sent 4 
chill of foreboding creeping along his nerves, 

“Ah! then you have something against 
me?” he said, with a quick, long-drawn 
breath. 

It was strange how he seemed to dread 
incurring her displeasure. 

“Yes, I have something against you,” she 
repeated, as slowly as before, and still keeping 
her grave, sweet eyes upon his faco. 

What a look it was! it filled him with s 
mysterious pain. He felt something as s 
spirit of evil must feel in the presence of an 


| angel of light. 


her favourite game—chess—and prepared to | 


make a long siege of it, for he was determined 


' thick, husky voice. 


to have an interview with Lady Elaine before | 


he left, if possible. 
She had retired to her own chamber imme- 


** What have I done?’ he demanded, in a 
“Tell me! I cannot 
endure this suspense ; no one could be more 


| sorry than I am to offend yon, though I am 


diately after dinner to write some letters. So , 
there is nothing that I would not do for you, 


she knew nothing of Philip's visit, and was 
entirely unconscious of the uncomfortable 
state of unrest and nervous expectation in 
which he sat watching the door leading to her 
room, hoping every moment to see it open, and 
its fair occapagt come forth. 

He played with Lady Hamilton until she 
grew so sleepy that she nodded over the game, 
frequently making mistakes in her moves, but 
he prolonged it by every device he could think 
of, stubbornly resolved not to relizquish his 


purpose. 

Lady Elaine at last made her appearance, 
and his face cleared instantly. 

She stopped upon the threshold, and seemed 
half-tempted to retreat when she saw him; 
then appearing to change her mind, she came 
forward and seated herself before the glowing 
grate, but merely recognizing him by a grave 
bend of her fair head. 

Now, with a few quick, decisive mover, 
Philip brought a knight, bishop, and a pawn 
to bear upon Lady Hamilton's king, and an 
immediate ‘‘ check-mate”’ was the result, 

“Tam very stupid to-night, I fear, Mr, 
Paxton,” his opponent smilingly affirmed, as 
she began to arrange the exqaisite men in 
their beautiful inlaid box. “I think we shall 
have to postpone the ‘Conqueror’ until 
another evening. I wonder,’ she added, 
‘‘where Sir Anthony is at this hour—he 
seldom goes ont after dinner.’’ She arose, and 
going to a window looked out upon the 
street, but a moment after her maid came 
into the room to ask her some question, and 
then excusing herself, she retired to her own 
apartment with her. 

Philip heaved a sigh of relief as mistress 
and maid disappeared ; he had seen nothing, 
scarcely been conscious of anything, save that 
quiet figure with its grave sweet face sitting 
in the firelight, ever since Lady Elaine 
entered; and now, as the door closed after 








ignorant of any sin, and there is no atone 
ment that I will not make ; try me, and see— 


e,”” 

Again a beautifal flash crimsoned her whole 
face, but she straightened herself slightly in 
her chair; there was something in his 
and in the emphasis which he had employed 
that offended her. . 

Bet aside from that slight ane posi- 
tion she gave no sign that hia words had moved 
her in the least. ‘ 

After a moment of thought she replied,— 

“If I thought that you really would atone 
—if I could believe it, it would change my 
opinion of you greatly! ” 

*“ Can you not believe it?” he cried, a dark 
flash mounting to his brow at the lack of 
respect which her words seemed to imply, 
while he became greatly excited, ‘‘I told you 
to try me—no test will be too severe to prove 
my sincerity, I——” 

He hesitated a moment, then with a gesture 
aa if he was driven to desperation, ae if he 
must leap every barrier and learn his fate, be 
took a step forward, and went on pss 
sionately,— ~ 

“T cannot keep silent any longer—I must 
speak—have you not seen, Lady Elaine, what 
a captive I have become ?—how I cannot 
away from you? Can you not see how 
old passion, which I once betrayed to you, has 
revived ? No, that word I should not use, for it 
has never waned, though, when I found that 
you loved another, I strove to crush it on of 
my heart ; but it was of no use, now 
love—I idolise a hundredfold—you — 
become the one hope of my life, and though 
may be premature in this declaration, I 
thought of your displeasure, the fear that 
see pias you, as = Fonds = 
‘or t from my lips. my 
loved, will you doubt now that I will stand any 
test? Try me and see; but pray give mes 
crumb of comfort to feed upon, and I willtty 


Lady Elain 
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ss : 

nt with whatever probation you may 

pty eer me on. Dearest, tell me that I 

a hope for your love, and you will give me 

T centive that will make me courageous to 

wale the loftiest heights, or dig to the lowest 
ths for treasures to lay at your feet.’ 

at an actor he would have made !—what 

ower he had over himself to be able to thus 

Brow into his every word, look, and gesture 

gach eloquence and pathos, such passion and 


seeming sincerity ! 

Had ag rads Elaine known beyond a doubt 
how basely treacherous and unprincipled he 
had been; if the facts to which she had lis- 
tened had come to her only as floating ramours, 
instead of being related by an cye-witness, he 
might have deceived her, he might have won 
something of sympathy for his unfortunate 
Edeeoet of commiseration for its 


ness. 

it was, she knew that every word he had 
uttered was as false as the vows which he had 
spoken to Arley when he had won her trusting 


wae read him like a printed page, and she 
knew that instead of experiencing any real 
affection for her, he was now, as before, simply 
seeking to obtain a fortune, to gratify his am- 
bition for position aud his love of ease, while 
she was to be but the stepping-stone by which 
he hoped to secure it. 

She arose and stood before him palaas snow, 
and looking, in her long mourning robes, like 
some piece of beautiful statuary draped in 
“ blackest samite,’’ 

Bhe raised her head with a haughty air, and 
looked straight into the eyes of the man before 
her, her own fairly glittering with the scorn 
and indignation which quivered through every 
fibre of her being. 

“Heaven! how beautifal she is,” thought 
Philip Paxton, as he gazed upon her; but he 
koked aad trembled. 

“Tam afraid, sir, that I cannot find words 
with which to answer ycu properly,” she began, 
in aclear, cold tone which actually made him 
shiver, “Ido not believe there is a language 
spoken which contains words sufficiently 
fluent to express what I would like to say to 
you. One would suppose that a sense of deli- 
pee would have prevented you from intrading 
such protestations upon one who is sorrowing 
8 you muat know I sorrow. I hava not for- 
gotten how you spoke in the same way to me 
once before, nor the = which you mani- 
tested upon my refusal of your proposals, I 
bore with you then, but now I have no patience 
With you. If your heart, with all its purposes 
snd schemes, could be photographed, what do 
you suppose it would be like, Philip Paxton? 
Where is your hononr, your trath, your man- 

ood? Do you ever ask yourself what you 
Were made for?—what Heaven gave you an 
immortal soul for? Was it that you might 
abuse it, mar and disfigure it until no trace of 
the divine nature should remain upon it, and 
when it went back to its Maker it would be 
‘unrecognizable, and only fit to be cast into 

outer darkness ?’ 
. “How could you dare,” she went on, seem- 
ing almost to tower above him in her 
righteous wrath, “to come to me this evening 
aad say what you have said to me? I 
ae that the words did not paralyze your 
a ® a3 you uttered them, You ask with 
~ 42 injured, innocent air what you have 
me tooffend me. What have you not done ? 
your sprog J ¢ the past year has been 
me, and you seem so little, and 
cme ignoble to me that I could almost 
oa ®upon you. That is not right, I know, 
pon are one of God’s creatures, and if He 
peo ss r let you live among respectable 
wisloed ae no right to question His 
been gait! ai my patience and charity have 

‘da es rd tried by what I have learned 

fring, YOUE treatment of my dearest 


“ You won her, a i 
, & noble, trusting girl—a girl 
by okay Upright, so sensitively conscious 
aucune Spee she preferred to endure an 
Of personal humiliation and self- 


denial rather than be guilty of a wrong 
toward any one, or commit a mean or 
unworthy act. She became your wife, 
believing that you loved her, and would 
fulfil to the letter the vows which you spoke 
so solemnly when you stood by her side 
before the altar ? 

“ Bat how have you kept those promises? 
You took her away from her friends, from 
her home and country ; you dragged her to a 
foreiga city, where among those almost 
barbarous people she must have been more 
desolate than lan can describe ; while 
your treatment of her drove her to despera- 
tion—drove her to the necessity of working to 
pay for the bread which she ate, and for the 
roof which sheltered her! And then, when 
she had worn herself out, when heart and 
nature both failed her, and she lay sick, week 
after week—some of the time almost unto 
death—you never went to her assistance ; you 
never exerted yourself to see that she had 
proper care or attendance, or the comforts 
which, in her helplessness, she needed.” 

‘‘Great heavens! how do you know—who 
has told you this?” burst from Philip Pax- 
ton’s white lips, while he stood staring almost 
wildly at the girl before him, great drops of 
cold perspiration beading his forehead. 

‘It does not signify how I know it,” Lady 
Elaine returned, with curling lips ; “* you per- 
ceive that I do know it.” 

“Has Arley written to you? Have you 
heard from her?’ he a fesling sure 
that she could never have learned so much 
from any other source. 

‘*No, Arley has not written me one word— 
she has been heroically silent throughout all 
her trouble. I think not even Miss McAllister 
knows the terrible ordeal to which you have 
subjected the dear child whom she loved so 
fondly, and to whom she would have flown on 
the wings of love had she ever dreamed of 
what she was suffering. I would have gone 
to her—nothing should have kept me from 
her had:I known, Philip Paxton, if Arley 
had died’ when she was so ill there in Madrid, 
you would have been—her murderer! ”’ 

Don’t,” he cried, putting out his hand 
with an appealing gesture, while a shadder of 
repulsion ran over him at the sound of that 
startling word. 

Standing therein Lady Elaine’s pare pre- 
sence, while her scathing words rained, like 
sharp hail-stones, fast and thick upon him, he 
began to see himself something as she saw 
him, while the scorn and contempt which 
pervaded her every word and gesture actually 
made him feelfaint and sick. . 

“Don’t,” she repeated, with such stinging 
sarcasm that he cringed as if she had struck 
him a severe blow. ‘Is it possible that, after 
having used your wife so heartlessly—after 
realising her wretchedness day atter day, and 
looking unmoved upon her sufferings, you 
- a. like this from the’mere mention of 
them?” 


“ How will you answer, Philip Paxton,” she 
continued, in stern, accusing accents, “for the 
life that you have ruined—for the love that 
you have scorned and trampled upon as a 
thing of no value? If you should go into 
eternity to night, and the questions were put 
to you—' Where is your wife—where is the 
trae-hearted woman who trusted herself to 
your keeping?—how have you fulfilled your 
solemn vows to love, cherish, and protect her ?’ 
what could you say for yourself?” 

‘* Nay,” she cried, as he appeared about to 
defend himself, ‘‘I will listen to no more 
falsehoods from you ; you can have nothing to 
offer in extenuation of your condact. 

‘‘T know enough to brand you as a fraitor to 
your plighted vows—as a coward, too weak and 
mean to face disappointment and adversity for 
the woman who loved him; and asa villain, 
too heartless to be tolerated by any one who 
has an atom of self-respect ! 

** “Those are sharp seutences, I know,” asshe 
saw his eyelids quiver and his lips twitch, 
‘¢ put you deserve them—you need ths /2sh, the 








goad to arouse you to a sense of your wicked- 
ness. 
“ The pitifal lies you have told me regarding 
Arley leaving you—of her appointments with 
caglian and the money she received from him, 
are all explained, and I doubt not that the 
Englishman whom you, with such pretended 
righteous wrath, named as her ‘ champion,’ 
was some noble man who, pitying her helpless- 
ness, offered her his protection, and will show 
her every respect which a pure woman should 
command, 

‘If you have woven this tangled, miserable 
web around her, for the purpose of obtaining 
the divorce of which you have boasted to me, 
you have truly achieved a deed worthy of a 
hero, and much comfort may you ive 
from it. 

‘* Were I in Arley’s place, I should consider 
it a happy release, but,” and for the first time 
during all her denunciations an angry flash 
swept over Lady Elaine's face and gleamed in 
her eyes, while she drew her poe form 
hanughtily erect, “ that you shoald supplement 
such an act with words of love and proposals 
of marriage to me is a measure too contempt- 
ible for words to express. Do you suppose 
that I have the slightest faith in your protes- 
tations? No; your heart is too callous, your 
nature too narrow to admit of your loving any 
one but yourself, your own pleasure and ease. 
Money and position are the height of your 
cmuhtlian, Yon failed in securing them with 
Arley, as you expected, and so you sacrificed 
her without a campuuction of conscience, em- 
ploying the meanest of strategy and villainy 
to free yourself from her, and now you have 
come to me, hoping, no doubt, to secure 
another glittering prize. Whatan exhanustless 
amount of self-conceit you must possess! If 
you could be made to regard your actions as 
any pure-minded person would regard them, 
how you would shrink with horror and disgust 
from yourself. Why could you not have been 
a man, Philip Paxton, and worthy of a sweet, 
true woman like Arley Wentworth?” 

He stood before her, abashed at last, his 
head bowed upon his chest, his arms folded so 
tightly across it that his every breath was 
laboured, while his face, even to his lips, was 
as colourless as his shirt front. 

How Lady Elaine could have become pos- 
sessed of the facts which she hurled at him 
with such frightful rapidity and trathfu!ness 
he could not imagine ; bat it was very evident 
that her informant, whoever he or she might 
have been, was well posted in all the circum- 
stances of Arley's trouble, and he saw that all 
his baseness was revealed. 

The “lash ’’ of her sorrowfal tongue, tke 
“goad” of her contempt had shocked his 
conscience into something like life at last— 
had torn away the mask from his soul, making 
him see himeelf as she saw him. 

Her sarcasms, her contempt and forcible 
denunciations, together with that final appeal 
to his manhood, had stripped him of all his 
arrogance, revealing his nature in all its re- 
pulsiveness, until, carried out and beyond bim- 
self for the moment, he seemed to be lookiag 
down upon a wretch too vile and mean to be 
allowed a place among men. 

“T have been mad!” he muttered, under 
his breath, but Lady Elaine heard him, 

‘You have been wicked,” she returned, 
relentlessly, ‘‘I did believe, when I first met 

ou at Hazelmere, that there was a noble man- 
hood within you, for the stamp of it seemed to 
rest upon your face; but how deceitful ap- 
pearances are has been proved by your 
conduct since. Ah!" with a regretful sigh, “is 
it not a pity that a soul should become so 
warped and defiled? Why will mankind go so 
wrong when the right way—even through 
difficulties seem to hedge it about—is always 
the better way ?” 

Philip lifted his head eagerly, and seemed 
abont to reply asshe ceased ; thena deep flush 
suffused his whole face, and he dropped again 
into his former position. 

Something in his look made Lady Elaine 
think that his better nature had been aroused 
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at ‘last; "arid a feelizig of pity began to crowd 
some of the bitterness out of her heart, 

“Why tathdt yor do right, Mr. Paxton? 
why “will-yon Lot'try to atone?” she pleaded, 
ine séftened tone-; bat he interrupted her with 

I moat airing gesture. 
ars Tt ston tes for that,” he-said bitterly. 

“T fear it is she answered, sadly; «I 
believe if’ were in Arley’s place I should feel | 
that“there eould-be no atonement, and, of 
céurse, if 56a do not love her ——” 

“Who says I do not love her?” he inter- 
rupte@ sgain, and almost fiercety; and Lady 
Etaine was from wonder at his “words. 
“Io not - ee you ledk astonished)" 
he werton, half defiant, half ashamed; “but 
if en évil-spirit‘had not possessed mo I never 
shoald have lived the life which I have daring 
the months, But my game is up, 
avd DP might as well make a clean breast of it ; 
all “E-have won for my folly and sin is your 
coutentpt “and “aversion and the loss of my- 
wite’s love and respect, It cannot add to my 
hemniliation to tell you that I have loved Arley 


fromr “the Wwery first, but — had 
been ‘atoused by being told that I must not 
aspire to your “White I had sworn ‘to 


myself that-E would be a‘rich and prosperous 
nian at any eost, and that-I'would marry the} 
rivhes{ wenn I could ‘find to achieve my’ 
object, 
“You ma&y-curl ‘your lips, La@y Elaine,” he 
went on, flashing again at her involuntary act ;' 
‘“\T deserve #, but I tell you I have been mad. - 
I failed im- my efforts to win you, and ‘then L- 
turned to Arley as the next most tempting 
prize. -I was-honest enough in telling herthet: 
Idoved her, f6r the was bright-and beautiful, 
and attracted meas no other woman had ever 
done, and, when ‘I-found that-your fortune was 
beyond my reach, my whole heart was set-upon 
winning her, Had she contested Ina Went- 
werth’s claim and kept her fortune, we might 
have been happy in each other to this day. 
Butshe #éuld-not keep it, and my avarice and 
imtolerance of be 


wilfalness, ny in thwarted 
bes! been my rain.” 
He /® moment, and Lady Hiaine saw 


that his face was as fixed and stony as that of 
statue. 

Presently he resumed. 

“I did not, however, expect to be brought 
up in my career with such a round'turn as you~ 
have give me'to-night. There was, I believe, 
and as you have said, something of manhood 
within me onte;*but whether the germ re- 
mains, and willever thrive, Isuppose only time 
will show. Certainly, in my present mood I 
can neither form resolations nor make pro- 
mises. Regarding my presumption and folly 
to-night in renewing my offensive proposals to 
you, I fear it would only be adding insult to 
ipjury, and you would feel even more contempt 
for me than you have already manifested if 
I should express regret and ask your pardon. 
The question would naturally arise whether I 
was most sorry for my sin, or for having been 
detectedin it. But you have read me's bitter 
lesson ; you-have told me wholesome, thongh 
nauseous, truths, and have aroused my 
almost torpid conscience at last. Perhaps 
sometime—for I know you have a tender-heart 
—if Iam able to prove to-you that I am-truly 
repentant, you not then scorn to say that 
you forgive me. Till then, Lady Elaine, 


adieu,” 
(To be continued.) 





A xvez electric eel (Gymnotus clectricus) is 
now in the Zoological Gardens, Itis evidently 
one of the t of its kind, being nearly 6 
feet long, while the biggest specimen measured 
by Hamboldt-was only 5 feet 5inches, At pre- 
sent the cel can ee are its curious powers, 
as it is in bad condition from its long voyage 
from South America, whence the poor creature 
travelled coiled up in a vessel too small to 
allow it to move without chafing itself raw. 
By-the-way, the Gardens have just lost their 
oldest inhabitant, a black Madagascar parrot, 
which was presented in 1830—two years after 


FACETLA. 


A--tRrrtz-PxaTED artiole—Ice-cream 
three. 


Tue first vehicle ever raade—The whirligig 


: 


oftime.. . 

Tae dentist -cught to «succeed as an 
oaraman. He is goodjon the pull. 

‘Dux tallow:dip swallowérs of Russia are 
what might be called light eaters. 

Frse odd that a ffying debtor should 
cross hb ocent to avoid the bill-owes, 

A Torek’s nose is like a.drowning man’s, 
because h6 tan’t keep if aboys water, _ 

How.dees Pat.p se to get over single- 
blessedness? Way, he proposes to Bridge-it, 
ofcourse. ... 

Tux professional thief is: ther onty man-who 
believes in doieg-evers thing: exclusively apon 

Ir is steted'that bricks *made of cork are 
use?'in Germany. Prdébably because they are 
liguterto-earry in the hat. ; 

A vexmrst makes falae teeth for dogs. The 
dentist may insezt the feeth “ without pain,” 
but the dog doesn’t. 

As two bearers were walking away from the 
grave in which they had deposited a neigh- 
bour, .one_ sail ‘to the other: *' Well, Mr. 
Merae; here's where we've all got to come if 
we live.” : 

Brown: *' They tell me that Littlepen is 
quite a clever writér, Hiverybody says he is 
bound to <rise.” Fogg :“So it seems. Yes, 
he-is bound to tice—to plagiarize, you know.” 


Doctor (eng' six months after the death 
of his first wife, scliloguising over a letter) : 
‘*This is better, She addresses me.as ‘ You 
dear, darling dack.’ My first wife used to 
speak of me ag ‘ nasty old quack,’ ” 


“Sraxpine room only,” said the young 
man, as he got up to give a lady his seat. 
* You wouldn’t ‘have your sitting room in an 
—, would you?” asked his elbow neigh- 

r. 

Asn who was-very sick insisted that he 
‘was going to die. After his recovery they 
asked hita if he really thought he was about 
to die, “I knew I was!” he replied, with 
warmth, 

WueEn Jones came into the room unexpec- 
tedly, Mrs. J. gave a scream and exclaimed: 
“You frightened me half to death!” ‘Did 
I?” was the unfeeling reply. ‘‘Suppose I 
try if over again !”’ 


‘* Way is a woman always too late for the 
train?” asks an exchange, Because she isn’t. 
Pretty often she is nearly an hour too early 
for the train, and runs several blocks for fear 
she will miss ‘it. 

“Waar kind of sauce will you have with 
your steak?" askeil the waiter of a diner in a 
restaurant where the condiments were served 
with the orders. ‘‘ If the steak is as tough as 
yesterday's, send in a couple of circular- 
saws.’”’ 

A country girl, coming from the field, being 
told by her poctic cousin that she looked as 
fresh as a daisy kissed with dow, said: “ Weil, 
it wasn’tany fellow of that name; but it was 
Steve Jones that kissed me. I told him that 
every one in town would find it-out.” 


Frat!—-She—“ Why did you come to the 
country so late this year?” He (recently 
married)—" I have been ransacking the city 
to get a stylish flat for next winter, but I 
conldn’t find one.” She —- ‘You are not as 
lucky as your wife,”’ 


" Dogs your head ever swim, Mr, Snifkins?” 
asked little Tom Popinjay of his sister's beau. 
“Yes, Tommy, I suffer occasionally from 
dizziness,” replied the slim. ‘I thought so,” 
said Tommy. “ Pa said he'd pitch you into 
the horse pond, only your head would keep 


for 





ibe Gardens opened, 


you from sinking!” 





| about your head ; but, then, there’s nothing it 





' un‘erstand a thing till a‘rter its ’splained, 


i ar 

“ Wuo's that gentleman coming npg}, 
Nelly?” “Dat no gen'leman, mere tee 
par.” 

‘* Waar can I do for you to induce you 
to bed now? ” asked a mamma of a edn 
old boy. “You oa leé-me stay upa lite’, 
longer,” was the youngsier’s response, 

‘‘ Wein, Pat, Jimmy didn’t quite kil} you 
with that brickbat, -did.he?” “No py} 
wish he had.” ‘*What for?” So tha 4 
could have seen him hung, the villain} ” 

“ Talk about the jaws ofdedth,” exdlaing 
a man who was‘living with his third 80d ing 
wife. “I'tell you they ‘are no toudhto th, 
jawa‘of life,” 

A neArrH journal ssys ‘you ouglit ‘to 
three-quarters of an hour for dinner, pe 
well, Ps my to 21d a few vegetables and & piece 
of meat. eae 

A youre gentleman asked a young lady wha 
she thought of the '* marriage state in general,” 
‘“Not knowing, can’t tell,” was the reply; 
“ but if you and I put our. heads I 
could soon give you a definite answer, 

“ Waurkind of dogeare these, Mr. Brigg?” 
inquired a customer, pointing to a at 
crockery -canines. “Terrier cotta;” 
the genial china man, his face bewating like 
the full moon. 

‘* Wir you have salt on your eggs?” ated 
the hotel waiter cf the guest. “ Oh, no, thanks 
They are notat all fresh.” Then the waite 
went out to consult the landlord ‘to see if'th 
hotel bad been-insulted. ; 


Swevi and wife perambulated the. bess. 
“TJ should think that poor meg te 
would go crazy, it is so lonesome! ”’ quoth 
“ Not at all,” says darling Dick; “ the keeper 
makes light of his situation, you know.” = - 


“My dear Mrs. K.,’’ exclaimed ® lady 
visitor, ** how have you managed to 
your strength so perfectly at your timed 
life?” “By husbanding it,” replied Mr. f, 
pointing through the open door at a mie 
figure labouriously engaged in washing dishes, 


WEN you see & man, whom you knowis 
usually healthy, all bent over as if cripple 
with rheumatism, dont jump to the conclusion 
that he is suffering with that disease, Hs 
may merely have been digging up the yard te 
his wife to plant flowers, 

Hze—‘ Wonder what the women will baw 
next? They’ll wear anything on their heads, 
no matter what itis, so long avit isin fashion 
She — “Nonsense! I might say ‘the sam 


it.” He thinks she's a nice:kind of girl, bt 





he wishes she wouldn’t be quite so ambigasu 
in her language. 
An Acute Darrey, 

Jason was summoned to appear before cout 
to give testimony in a case in which it ws 
not his interest to be identified. Whenit 
time of trial came Jason sent this following 

ote to the Judge: ’ 
me Can’t poo A {T’se in bed.wid er broke 


hip.” 

The next day a deputy sheriff saw Jasonil 
the street, arrested him, and took bim in 
court. : ; 4 

“You trifling rascal,” said the judge, 
ought to send you to the Penitentiary. 

“What for, Jedge?” 

‘*For pig this court.” 

“I didn’t lie to de cou’t.” oer 

“¥ou did. Said that you were lying @ 
with a broken hip.” 

“I wuz, Jedge,” ‘ 

“ How did youget wellsosoon?” _, 

“© dar wa’n't nuthin’ de matter wid me 

“Then you have lied to the court. 

“Nor, tah, I hain’t, My 800 | ved wl | 
hip tuther day, an’ I was lyin’ in 
him.” 


« Take the fool away.” : 
‘* Thank yer, Jedge, De white foliss dost 






den dey see it wid er m‘ghty bright ey¢’ 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tax Queen has consented to become the | 
strouess:of the Welsh National Eisteddfod, 
which will be held daring the ensuing autumn 
at Liverpool. 


Mus, Guapstoxr recently laid the dedication 
stone Of .@ new chancel to the parish charch | 
of St, Marglebone. The wife of the Premier | 
wavaccompanied by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
Mw. P., and Sir. Andrew Claxk. A short special 
service.was held on the ground at the south 
end of: the.-church.apon which the chancal will 
be built. Whe rector, the Rev. W. Barker, read. 
theprayers. ‘The cost of the new chancel is 
estimated at between £11,000 and £12,000, 
apd towards.this charge there are about £9,500 
in hand, but, in‘addition to the £1,560 still 
reqtired for this purpose, a further sum of 
£5,000 is still needed to pay for new seats, 
beating and lighting the church, and-for other 
purposes. 

Tas proposed memorial.to the late Margnia 
of Hertford will take the practical form of a 
Fever tal. Nearly £400 have already 
been contributed towards the £1,500 required, 
andasthe appeal has only been before the pub- 
lic for. abouit.a week, this must be deemed an 
exedllent:- beginning. The whole sum wil], uo 
doabt, be dbtained in a short time. 


Taz late Duke of Wellington possessed 
more titles of:nobility than any other English 
peer. They wereno less:than ten in number, 
or fifteen, including his foreign titles, This 
lageuamber of honoursis, however, equalled, 
and @ven exceeded by several Scotch peers, 
Among. the heavily ed English peers are 
the Dake of Norfolk with eight tities, the 
Dukes of Devonshire, Marlborough, snd North- 
umbatland sixeach, and the Duke of Portland 
five. The late Duke held titles originally con- 

upon his illustrious ancestor by the 
grateful monarchs of Spain, Portugal, and the 
Netherlands, Quite s number of British 
peers possess foreign titles, the list including 
the Dakes of Wellington, Mariborough, Port- 
land, Richmond, Hamilton, and Abercorn; 
Earls Nelson, Denbigh, Cowper, Clancarty, 
Newburgh, Dundonald, and Perth; Viscounts 
Dillon and Taafer ; Lords Clifford, Arundel, 
Cottesloe, and Mackay. 


Pansentation or CoLours To THE SzarortTH 
Hicutanvens,—The Queen ‘recently pre- 
sented new colours to the 1st Battalion of 
the Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs, 
Duke of Albany’s), of the 3rd Battalion of 
Which regiment the late Duke of Albany was 
colonel, The Qneen drove to the parade, 
which was held in the grounds at Osborne, 
with the Princess of Wales and Crown Prin. 
cessof Germany, In a secon’ carriage there 
followed Princess Beatrice, Princess Louis of 
Battenberg, Princess Louise of Wales, and 
Princess Victoria of Prussia. The Prince of 
Wales, the Crown Prince of Germany, Prince 
George of Wales, Prince Louis of Batten berg, 
and Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar met the 
Queen at the saluting flag. The Seaforth 

wn up in line under the 
onan of Lieutenant-Colonel Stockwell, 

‘B, The old colours were trooped and then 
ened down the front of tke line, the band 
Playing “Auld lang syne.” The regiment 

on formed three sides of a square, and the 
new colours were placed on an altar of diums. 
ia Dean of Windsor consecrated the colours. 

‘eutenant - Colonel {Guinness handed the 
ony colour to Her Majesty, who presented 
Col 0 Lieutenant Campbell, Lieutenant- 

onel Kelsey handed the regimental colour 
er Majesty, who presented it to Lieutenant 
Pe the lieutenants kneeling as they 
Pon ved their colours, Lieutenant Monro 
aymanded the party of the Seaforth High- 
ders at Windsor which bore the remains of 


| laymen, 
| £7,000'a year in the height of his fame ; Mead, 





Prince Leopold Dake of Albany to their last 


14 


Frenco §avrscs Banxs,—The French 
Minister of Commerce, in his report upon the 
operations of the Saving Banks last year, 
states. that ths total number of deposits had 
increased from 4,321,027 in 1882 to 4,535,431; 
for though the number of new accounts opened 
was $1,483 Isss than in 1882, upon the otlter 
hand the number cf accounts was 305,892 
less than in 1882, “The amount of the deposits 
last year was only £25,128,806, as against 
£29,780,312 in 1882; but the latter was an 
exceptional year, as the very liberal measure 
relating to savings banks, which was passed 
in 1881, came into foree. The amount of 
withdrawals slso showed a falling-off of 
more than seven and a-half millions sterling ; 
and at theclose of last year the total value of 
the deposits was £72,643,541, or £2,800,000 
mote than at the close of 1882. Fl 

Doctons’ Fers.— The fees of the more 
renowned doctors are always interesting to 
Radcliffe, we are told, made over 


£5,000 to £6,000 ; Baillie, £9,000 to £10,000 ; and 
Sir H. Halford the largest income ever known 
in the profession—namely, £10,000 to £11,000. 
As to special fees, Radcliffe once received 
£1,600 for visiting Lord Albemarle at-Namar ; 
Granville, £1,000 and his travelling expenses 
fora mse to St, Petersburg; anda popular 
physician of thepresent day £1,000 for each of 
two visits to Pan, and £1,500for travelling to 
Perthshire and remaining a week with the 
patient. The fee of fées, however, was that 
received by Dr. Dimsdale in 1768 for inocnlat- 
ing the Empress Catherine and her son at St. 
Petersburg. It .consisted of £12,000 paid 
down, a pension of £500 a-year for life, arid the 
dignity cf a baron of the empire. 





GEMS, 

Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave 
others to talk of you asthey please. 

Do not lose courage by considering your own 
imperfections, bat instantly set about reme- 
dying them. 

Happiness dotes ou her work, and is prodigal 
to her favourite. As one drop of water hath 
an attraction for another, so do felicities run 
into felicities. 

He that sympathizes in all the happiness of 


-others enjoys the safest happiness; and he that 


is warned by the folly of cthers has attained 
the soundest wisdom. 

Oven rebukes are for magistrates and 
courts of justice. Private rebakes are for 
friends, where all the witnesses ofthe offerd- 
er's blushes are blind and deaf and dumb, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Oxtox Saccz.— Peal and mince six large 
onions, boil them in hal f-a-piot of water until 
perfectly tender, Strain away the water, and 
mix with the onions anounce of flour, Add 
half-a-pint of milk, pepper and-salt to taste, 
Stir the sauces over the fire untill it boils‘ and 
is thick, To make.a rich sauce, add an ounce 
ef batter, or a gill of cream, instead of the 
same quantity of milk. A plainer sauce may 
be made by using the water in which the 
onions were boiled instead of milk, 

Riczanp Tomators.—VWash a cupfal of rice, 
and put it on the fire with sufficient water to 
boil it. Add to it a spoonfal of salt, seven or 
eight large tomatoes cut fine, two onions 
chopped, a tablespoonful of butter, and two 
green peppers cut round, the seeds having 
first been taken out, or it would be too hot, 
Boil all together, until the rice is well cooked 
and almost dry. A spring chicken, cut in 
small pieces and boiled with the above, is very 
nice, 





Tue selection of “art“treasures from the 
Fountaine Goliection made by the Syndicate 
at the late sale fas ‘been refused by the 
Government, on the plea thatthe British and 
South Kensington Museums have ample funds 
for the purchase. 


Tue latest form of “sport.” and wagering 
seems to have been that of «a match between 
an American and a German in New York, the 
issue being who could sit longest with a six- 
pound lump of ice in each ‘hand, 


M, Pasrzvur’s: hydrophobia experiments are 
proving most satisfactory. He lately caused 
nineteen mad dogs to bite thirty-eight others, 
half of which had been inoculated with the 
bydrophobia virus and the remaining half left 
untonched, All the latter died of rabies, 
while those inoculated are. well and perfectly 
healthy, although they will be o y 
watched for a year, to.test whether the inocu- 
lation does permanent or only.temporary good. 
M. Pasteur holds that rabies is produced solely 
by the bite, and that accordingly a law com- 
pelling dogs tobe inoculated would in the end 
completely extirpate hydrophobia. 


Ir you would be. happy, try to be cheerful, 
even when misfortunes-assail you. You will 
soon find that there is a pleasant aspect to 
nearly all circumstances—to even the ordinary 

life. When the hour of misfortune 

pee. whether it — in the —_. “ 

isease or pecuniary face it manfally, 

and make ‘the best-of it. Do.not-nurse your 

troubles to keep ‘them warm, and avoid that 

useless and senseless habit of constantly re- 
ferring to them in your conversation. 


Warartever others lack, whether it be meanz 
or opportunity, friendship or counsel, know- 
ledge or skill, force of will.or perception of 
beauty, let us-endeavour to minister to it, if 
porsible—only let us frequently put the help 
we offer “upon its trial, and require-it to 
make good its title” by discovering how far 
it stimulates those who receive it: to self-help 
and develops in them seJf-reliance ; and hy 
this verdict let it be-approved or condemned. 


A man passes for what heis worth. Very 
idle is all curiosity.conceruing other people's 
estimate ofus, and idle is all fear of remaining 
unknown. If.a man knows that he can do 
anything—that he can do it better than any- 
one else—he has a pledge of the acknowledg- 
ment of the fact by all persons, The world 
is full of judgment days, and into every 
assembly that man enters, in every action he 
attempts, he is gauged and atamped. 


Picroxs’ Lovz.—A writer in ‘the Scottish 
Naturalist tells a story of a pigeon which illus- 
trates the truth of the saying that God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, and the high 
power of instinct prompted by parential love, 
Two pigeons had built their nest in the top 
story of the dove-cote, antl had hatched their 
young, which came ont of the egg about the 
middle of March, 1876. On the sixteenth day 
of March a very severe storm of snow and 
snow: drift set in at dusk. It must be noticed 
that the door of the dove-cote looked to the 
north-west, from whence the siorm was com- 
ing, so that the snow blew right into the 
portal where the young pigeons were lying, 
only a few days old. The storm was very 
servere—so: much so that it was thought to be 
the hardest that had happened for many 
— and the young breed would have no 

oubt perished hut for the heppy expedient 
that the father of the young pigeons adopted. 
He stood in the doorway with his tail spread 
out to the storm, and. the wings in a fluttering 
position, evidently with the intention of stop- 
ping the dranght, 20 as'to shelter his naked 
offspring, and there he stood for hours with 
the snow thick upon his.back and tail, break- 
ing the intensity of the cold. But for this 
the young must have died, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mo N.—You an safely marry your second cousin if 
you have the means and ability to support a family. 

R. H.—The bridegroom usually attends to this matter. 
The bride’s wishes will be consulted by a sensible man. 


L. L.—We think that you are somewhat addicted to 
coquetry, and adviee you to try and correct this fault. 


W. C.—We think you had better be governed by your 
father's advice. You mightreasily learn both these arts 
in two years. 


R. P.—It is not likely that you would have any chance 
at all for happiness if you should marry the man to 
whom you refer. . 


©. C. N.—You had better write a candid letter to 
your admirer and tell him all. He will release you. He 
should not have remained away from you so long. 


Cc. C. H.—We do not think your coin cau be gold as 
aone were ismued on that date. It isan English piece 
of George III., and quite common. . 

W. R. T.—When hair curls naturally there is nothing 
but sickness or old thaf' will take the curl out of it, 
and sometimes even don’t doit. . 


R. D.—Your relationship is that of cousin once re- 
moved.’ The children of that cousin once removed 
would be your second cousins. ; 


M. ‘A. G.—Stop thinking about it, and when it comes 
upon youpay no attention to it. It may be that your 
system is out of order, and needs the attention of a 
physician. 9 - . . : 
wi Wa | oy better conauls a respectable lawyer. 

@ canno! a question invol so many le; 
eoaltticn® Your husband can probably ps A, Kis 
son. The hair enclosed in your letter is black. 


P. BR. T.—Patience and perseverance will do wonders 
in love as in other enterprises. We have no‘doubt of 
ef your ultimate ‘success. Do not be too urgent in 
pressing your suit, but make yourself agreeable. 


L. ¥F.—If this was your first meeting with the gentle- 
man, it would have,been ha: nee for you to have 
invited him to call. Much depends, however, upon 
circumstances in such cases. 


Emxre.—You certainly should go to your mother with 
troubles ofthis. kind. Young ladies of twelve years of 
age are seldom in any distress that a mother’s advice 
cannot alleviate. ‘ 


L. 8S. M.—As a rule, the lady and gentleman enter the 
church’ together side by side. Neither of them would 
select their seats in a strange church. They would be 
shown, to seats by the sexton or someone else in 
attendance. ’ 


R. 8.—You probably showed too much feeling about 
a trifling matter. You have allowed jealousy to get the 
upper hand.* Now, it is better to let the young lady 

one for awhile. She will probably be glad to be recon- 
ciled before very long. 


R. K.—Do not either for one year. At the end 
of that time your inclinations will be more thoroughly 
matured, and you will not be in doubt as to the best 
course to pursue, The wishes of your parents are 
entitled to respect. 


A. N. A.—A well-shaped arm, whether of man or 
woman, is largest a few inches below the shoulder, and 
from thence tapers to the elbow. A little below the 
elbow the muscles swell.out, and from thence the 
arm tapers to the . 


C. R. F.—It would have been more discreet and in 
better taste for you to have waited until you met the 
widower. However, if he was satisfied with your ex- 
planation, and has got over his fit of the sulks, it is not 
worth while to worry over the etiquette of the matter, 


T. P. S.—You would have very little trouble in getting 
a chance to learn the trade in any large printing-office. 
You must apply personally at different offices until you 
areengaged. Of course in any large city your chances 
are better, as there are more printing offices. 


W. W.—Do not manifest too much feeling about the 
matter. Endeavour to act with more indifference, if 

a should encourage another gentleman to show you a 
itis attention, it might serve as a spur to your old 
admirer. Nothing seems quite so valuable as when we 
are threatened with its loss. 


K. R.—If the young lady with whom you have been 
keeping company cares anything fcr you, it would be 
impossible for you to desert her without giving her 
offence. If you should marry the elder sister, the 
deserte1 one would doubtless find ways and means of 
being a most uncomfortable sister-in-law for you. 


W. D.—If you informed your betrothed that you 
would attend the picnic, and are sure that she received 
the information, her conduct was inexcusable. But 
your letter of acceptance may have miscarried. There- 
fore, before breaking the engagement, you should give 
her an opportunity to state her side of the case. 

R. B. W.—Postage stamps were adopted by the post- 
office in 1840. They were introduced into the United 
States in 1847. The first adhesive stamp issued b: 
Great Britain, consisting of a profile of the Queen, wi 
the word “postage” above and the value below, was 


objected to by many Governments on account of the 
seeming disloyalty of the blackening (in cancellation) of 
the portrait of their sovereign ; but Brazil, the second 
country to adopt the system, after using a simple figure 





of value, eventually superseded it with a portrait of the 
emperor. Some countries have adopted the national 
arms as the principal design of their stamps. More 
varieties have béen issued, and a greater number have 
been in use at one < yO Gated ee pA 
any other country. system of prepa: 

was first advocated by Rowland Hill 4 1837. 


Aprizey.—You do not draw well enough to get a posi- 
tion as a draughtsman. There are a number of schools 
and classes in this city in which you could get instruc- 
tion. We would not advise you to come . Your 
samples do not show any particular ability. 


C. C. L.—That would depend on all the circumstances 
of the case—the girl’s character, the repute «f her 
parents and family, the wishes of the young man’s own 
parents, ete. It would be unwise for the young man to 

headlong into such a marriage contrary to the 
judgment of his father and mother. 


-’ D. G. 8.—Do not be at all disco’ You will meet 
with 9n admirer in good time. We do not think that 
_. disposition to chatter makes any great difference ; 

ut you might try to improve your conversation by 


reading good books. Your writing and spelling are very 


F. R.—When your floor is ey clean and dry, 
apply the stain with a paint-brush, an old one w 

leaned is the best, as the hair is = to comé out of new 
brushes. Brush the stain on lig 
thoro' . Then buy a shilling’s worth of varn 
and apply that witha brush. By rubbing the floor with 
a chamois skin the grain of the wood will show and 
look very pretty. 


BLEEDING HEART. 


The roses have faded, the lilies have withered, 
The daisies are scattered o'er mountain and lea, 

The harebells have gone and the tulips departed, 
And bleeding hearts only are left unto me. 

New roses may bloom and fuir lilies may blossom, 
And daisies may come again fairer to view ; 

The harebell may charm and the tulip smilesweetly, 
But only the bleeding heart ever proves true. 


The lilac’s perfume and daffodil’s beauty 
Are scattered in sweetness o’er ivy and rue; 
The cypress may charm and cinquefoil cheer us, 
But pinks in ection are fairer te view. 
The lilacs may fade and the daffodil wither, 
The ivy and rue with their brightness decay ; 
The cypress may die and the cinquefoil languish, 
Fair pinks and the bleeding heart o:ly will stay. 


Life’s roses may fade and our fondest hopes wither 
Like flowers in their swee-ness they soon must 


We catch but a glimpse of the bliss in the future, 
And joys that are purest are — far away. 
Our roses may brighten and fond hopes may cheer 


us, 
Like flowers that grow fairer when kissed by the 


dew ; 
The bliss in the future may bless us with pleasures, 
But only the‘bleediog heart ever proves true. 
T. D.C. 


Pattte.—He_ is probably ignorant of the usages of 
good society, and feels mortified to think that he made 
such a blunder. You should treat him kindly, but 
without any relaxation of your ideas of pro-riety. The 
more reserved and !adylike you are in your treatment 
of him the more he will respect you, and the prouder 
he will be of you as his wife in case you should ever 
marry him. 


H. T. B.—1. Glycerine is excellent for discolorations 
of the skin. Apply it every night and morning. 2. To 
wash red or scarlet flannel, mix a handful of Tower in 
a quart of cold water, and boil ten minutes. Add 
this tosome warm suds, and wash the flannel gently, 
rinsing rather than ogee be ; rinse it in three or four 
warm waters, and the brightest scarlet will never lose 
its colour. Soft soap or olive soap should be used for 
woollen goods in preference to barsoap. 3. Tepid water 
acidulated with a little fresh lemon juice will remove 
tan from the face. 4. Your handwriting is good. 


J. W. S.—1. To make cherry brandy, mash sixteen 
pounds of black cherries with their stones ; add fire 
gallons 95 per cent. alcohol. Macerate for two weeks ; 
press and add ten pounds of sugar dissolved in three and 
a-half gallons of water. Filter. 2. To make blackberry 
brandy, take quarter of an ounce each of cinnamon, 
cloves, and mace, and one dram of cardamom. Grind 
to a coarse powder; add sixteen pounds of blackberries 
mashed, and five gallons of 95 per cent. alcohol. Macerate 
for two weeks ; press and add ten pounds of sugar dis- 
solved in three and a-half gallons of water. Filter. 


A. 8. P.—If your cousin’s lover calls on you, yoti can 
receive him politely, but in such a way as to make him 
feel that any attention, except that of a formal kind, 
would be disagreeable to you. If you could so manage 
matters as to introduce him to your own lover, and let 
him see on what terms you two are, he would be apt to 
subside into proper decorum, and go back to your cousin 
with sentiments of renewed allegiance. 


J. P.—It is supposed that the superstition about 
Friday's being an unlucky day had its origin in the fact 
that the Saviour was crucified on that day. As millions 
of unfortunate things are constantly happening, of 
course a great many of them occur on Friday, and they 
are noticed and commented on as proofs that Friday is 











——_——_ 


an unlucky day. In this way, the ‘superstition fs & 
up. When accidents a on any other day of the 
week, no notice is taken of the particularday. If every 
time an accident, or a great calamity, occurred on 4 
Monday, it should be noticed, and commented on, and 
attention called to the fact that Monday was an unlucky 
day, it would not take long to get up a superstitution 
with regard to Monday as strong as that which now 
prevails as to Friday, 


C. M. F.—On the last named day, April 27, 1884, she 
completed her seventy-seventh year, and entered upon 
her seventy-eighth year. As she was born April 27 
1807, her second birthday came on April 27, 1808, when 
she was one year old. The birthday always keeps ong 
year ahead of one’s age. The reasoa is =. On one’s 
Jjirst birthday—that is, on the day he is born—he has 
no age at all, but has only just entered upon life, 


B. M. W.—It is not wise for young people to become 
engaged so long before it wili be possible for them to 
marry; but if they do enter into’ an engagement with 
the knowledge and consent of their parents, it is per- 
fectly Bom for the young man to present the young 
lady with a ring. A plain gold ring, either flat orround, 
is suitable. The gift of a ring adds nothing to the 
engagement, but is simply a token, a reminder, and 
evide.ce of sincerity. There is no formula to be used 
on presenting it. 


Mary V.— You had better not decline to see this gen- 
tleman when he calls upon you ; but it fs full time that 
he offered some explanation of his persistent and lover. 
like attention-. . It would be very proper for your father 
or mother to ask him his intentions. We think thatif 
we could only have an understanding about your rela- 

fons and, he should offer you his hand, you wou > 
on very n‘cely together. He is either bashful or 
cided, and needs prompting. 


Lawgence.—Unless you can do this cheerfully you 
would find married life rather burdensome. The 
of supporting a wife and family depends altogether , 
upon the habits and tastes of the individuals, , 
faculty of managiog. In general a married man he 
at last one-half more than a bachelor to, enable o 
live comfortably. You had better wait awhile 
taking any step in.this direction. Go into society and 
strive to gain some knowledge of the world. 


Avrora.—It is not customary for young ladies to 
sent to gentlemen articles which they may 
themselves, but with something of their own handi- 
work. Such a present is supposed to gaia additional 
value from the fact of its intimate connection with the 
giver. It is her design and her work. She has thought 
about the one who receives it as a present, ve in 
the actof making it. Slippers, smoking-jacket oe 
pen-wiper, p‘n-cushion, toilet-horns, &., are 
presents. ‘ 


F. W.—You area remarkable boy for seventeen. Your 
height and weight are not much over the average for 
boys of that age, but your lifting and jumping power is 
altogether unusual. An average lift for a man grown, 
who has not developed his strength by training, is not 
over four hundred and fifty pounds.’ Not one man in 
ten thousand can lift a thousand pounds, Anjeleven-: 
foot standing jamp is beyond the average. for a boy of 
sev nteen, although there are trained jumpers who can 
‘beat it without trying,” as the athletes say. 


B. C. 8.—Junius was an anonymous writer who 
attacked the Government with great severity in the 
columns of the London Advertiser. His identity remained 
undiscovered for years; and even now a for 
certain who he was, although it is generally b.lieved 
that he was Sir Philip Francis. Printers were than 
dragged to prison and exposed in the pillory on account 
of the atrocious Jaws of that day with ‘regard to the 
press. But they had the sympathies of the people with 
them, and kept coustantly gaining their rights, until 
the press became uushackled by Government power. 


W. I. F.—Stop talking to the young lady on the sub- 
ject, and go right on with your attentions to her just a5 
though everytning was all right. The chances are that 
she loves you, but thit being very conscientious when 
you question her about it she feels bound to put the 
case a3 strongl7 against herself as possible. A lover 
should be careful not to question his sweetheart as to 
her feelings towards him too sharply. A girl may love 
warmly and sincerely without being able to define her 
feelings like a metaphysician. Metaphysicians them- 
selvesiget puzzted ana confased, and often act like babies 
when they fall in love. 
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